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LETTER FROM JOHN FOSTER ON THE 
DEATH OF HIS SON- 
Stapleton, Oct. 9, 1826. 
To Joun Buttar, Esa. 

My pear Sir,—I have to thank you in John’s 
name and my own, for your very kind letter to 
him and me: it was very acceptable and gratify- 
lug to him ; but he is now no longer a subject of 
advice and consolation. 

About the time of his receiving that letter, the 
progress of his illness was apparently so slow, 
that it appeared probable he might still survive 
a number of weeks; and when, eight cr nine 
days since, he rather suddenly became very sen- 
siblv worse, it was deemed to be some effect of 
indigestion, the stress of which might be tran- 
sient ; but it proved to be (according to what he 
since mentioned to have been at the time his own 
conviction) the final stage and acceleration of the 


. . . . If,as in our case, parents see their chil- 
dren, in an early period of life, visited by a dis- 
pensation, which, in one and the same act, raises 
them to piety, and dooms them to die, so that they 
receive an immortal blessing at the price of death; 
—oh ! methinks it is a cheap cost, both to them 
and to those who lose them! In one of my first 
conversations with John, on his irrecoverable sit- 
uation, when | said, ‘‘We shall be very sorry to 
lose you, John,’’ he camly and affectionately re- 
plied, ‘You will not be sorry, if you have cause 
to believe that I am beyond all sorrow.” 

While I was writing the above, yesterday, 
your kind letter came tohand. We are most 
truly grateful to you for the deep and friendly 
interest you have taken in John’s welfare, and 
now take in our mourning for hisdeparture. He 
was very cordially gratified by your letter, both 
for the kind personal regard, and the religious 
suggestions and consolations which it conveyed. 
I can perfectly enter into your feelings respect- 
ing the dispersion of your children. This has 
always appeared to me one of the most melan- 
choly circumstances in life. In my own case, I 
have anticipated it as a grievous circumstance on 
supposition I should live long enough to experi- 
ence it. But I hope you will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing and hearing that your children 
prosper in temporal interests; and God erate 
them and you, that they may, above all, prosp 
in the infinitely more important ones. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours, 
With the highest respect and esteem, 
J. Foster. 


* «7 have spoke 
With one that saw him die; who did report 





malady. By the middle of last week his little re- 
maining strength was evidently vanishing very 
fast, all relish for any kind of food was gone, and 
he felt a sense of illness and insupportable weari- 
ness through his whole frame. But he uttered no 
word of murmur, but expressed his resignation 
to the divine disposal, yet with great anxiety 
that his severely tried patience might not fail: 
but he expressed an earnest desire for the hour 
of deliverance. On the Thursday forenoon he 
said to me, with a peculiar and affecting empha- 
sis, *‘I have a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, and is not that far better?’’ 

A friendly and religious physician, who was 
with him repeatedly that day, having given an 
inexplicit answer to his inquiry, how long it was 
probable he might live, he interrogated me with 
an earnest look and tone, as to what the physi- 
cian might have said yg myself after leaving the 
room ; and was svothed by my telling him, that 
the time would certainly be very short.. We did 
not however, apprehend that the hour was quite 
so near at hand. 

It was not, therefore, without some small de- 
gree of surprise, that at seven or eight o'clock 
in the evening, we perceived it evident that he 
was sinking very fast. His three or four imme- 
diate relatives, the physician, and the old affec- 
tionate servants, were assembled in the room, and 











That very frankly he confessed his treasons, 
Implored your highness’ pardon; and set forth 
A deep repentance; nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving 1t.”’ 

Macsern, Act i., Scene 4. 





THOUGHT OF ETERNITY. 


A man that looks at all things through 
the consideration of eternity, makes no more of 
a man than of a flower ; that lasts some days— 
he lasts some years ; at their period both fade. 
Now what difference is there to be made betwixt 
days and years in the thought of an eternal du- 
rationt Herein, therefore, J have a great ad- 
vantage of a carnal heart. Such a one, bound- 
ing his narrow conceits by the present condition, 
is ready to admire himself or others, for what 
they have or are, and is therefore dejected upon 
every miscarriage; whereas I behold myself, 
or that man in all his glory, vanishing; only 
measuring every man’s felicity by the hopes and 
interest which he hath in a blessed eternity. 

[Bishop Hall. 





PEACE, IN VIEW OF DEATH. 


When I am dead and forgotten, the world will 


he spoke continuously for a considerable time, | be as it is ; the same succession” and varieties of 


| 


with apparently little difficulty of utterance, and | Seasons, the same revolutions of heaven, the 
with the most perfect composure and command | same changes of earth and sea, the like occur- 


of mind and language ; addressing or adverting | rence of natural events and human affairs. 


It is 


to each of us, expressing a grateful sense of the | not in my power to alter the course of things, or 


kindness he had experienced ; his request to be | 
forgiven anything in which he had ever been 
blameable towards any of us; his wish that each 
one might receive one more religious admonition | 
from his death ; his trust that we shall all meet | 
again in a happier world; and his hope in the 
divine mercy through Jesus Christ, that he was 
going to that happier world. There was some 
strange character of dignity in his manner and 


to prevent what must be. What should I do, 
but quietly take my partof the present, and 
humbly leave the care of the future to that all- 
wise Providence, which ordereth all things, even 
the most cross events, according to his most holy 
and just purposes?  [Ibid. 





language, such as I had never seen him exem- 
plify till his last iteees, and aspemiaHy in thesa 
Jast hours; so that I was, on subsequent reflec- 
tion, reminded of what was said of I forget 
whom, that ‘‘nothing in his life ever became him 
so well as his going outof it.”** At short intervals 


THE THINGS THAT MAKE DEATH TERRI- 
RLE. 

When Garrick, with great self-gratulation, 

showed Johnson his fine house, gardens, and 

| paintings, expecting some flattering compliment, 








he spoke frequently during the advancing hours, | the only reply was, ‘* Ah, David, David, these 
expressing his calm hope—his confidence, but | are the things that make death terrible.’ 


with the pensive expression, several times, of a 
wish that he might have felt more animated and 
**] want,”’ he said, **that 


delightful emotions. 


He would lift up the light of his countenance 


more clearly upon me.” 


1 said to him, that this 


res * 
yaa 


was not essential to the solidity of the last conso- 
lations. ‘The last complete sentence, I think, 
that he uttered was, ‘‘] know that my Redeemer 
liveth.’’ He retained his consciousness and his 
ability to reply, with intelligent, significant mon- 
osyllables and signs, till within the last hour, in 
the latter part of which he fell asleep, and it was 
not certain that he ever really awaked. His fin- 
nal breath was distinctly perceptible, and was 
followed at an interval by a struggle of the op- 
pressed lungs, to inhale once more; but 1 felt 
sure that this was only mechanical, and that he 
suffered no pain His suffering frame 
was, except in the face, exhausted and attenua- 
ted to a mere skeleton. In looking on the de- 
serted countenance, through which mind and 
thought had so recently, but, as it were, a few | 
minutes before, emanated, 1 felt what profound | 
mystery there wasin the change. What is it | 
thatisgonet Whatisitnow! During the last 
stage of his illness (since his return from the | 
sea), he has seemed a strangely different person 
from what he had been before ; it has looked as 
if a Jatent, unsuspected character were developed. 
His ,former habitual, systematic, invincible re- 
serve, seemed to have left him, and without any 
effort of his to overcome it. He would easily 
and freely talk on religion, himself, death, here- | 
after ; subjects on which it was heretofore im- 
possible, in any way, to draw him into commu- 
nication; and, at the same time, with a degree 
of maturity and compass of thought, which I 
had never attributed to him. In truth, | have 
never, but in his very early years, and in this 
short concluding Season, fairly had the means of 
knowwag the nature and exteat of the operations 
of his mind ; that unfortunate and continual re- 
serve having placed me and kept me in a state of 
estrangement ofien painful, and sometimes cre- 








DEATH OF CHILDREN. 
A writer in an English magazine, speaking of 
the death of very young children, thus beaatiful- 
ly remarks : 


** The sinless soul of the cherub child, that 
dies on its mother’s breast, wings its way to 
heaven, unconscious of the joys it might share 
here, as also of the many, many miseries of 
which it might be partaker. This can hardly be 
called peatu: It is but the calm, soft ebbing of 
the gentle tide of life, to flow no more in the 
troubled ocean of existence ; it is but the re- 
moval of a fair creature, ‘too pure for earthly 
stay,’ to make one of that bright band of cheru- 
bim, which encompasses in glory, and in joy the 
throne of the living. 

But, glorious as may be the change to the lit- 
tle one, itis hard fur the mother to part thus 
early with her fair-haired innocent—to break off 
all the delightful ties of parting tenderness that 
had bound her, even in a few months, to that 
gentle form forever.”’ 





INDEFINITE FAITH. 


From an excellent article in the Christian In- 
quirer on Practical Christianity, we copy two or 
three paragraphs relating to the charge of indef- 
initeness which is sometimes brought against 
us : 

One cannot, I presume, be universally thought 
singular, who ascribes indefiniteness to the views 
entertained by religious denominations of the 
present day, concerning the nature of practical 
religion. 

W hat denominations are there that give a clear, 





ating a displacency, which, | believe, has made | 


me deficient in kindness to him. I was prom- | self?” 
| 


ising myself, that, as his mind advanced towards 
maturity, it would, at length, come out in a man- 
ner to produce a more free and satisfactory inter- 
course. I now deem it probable, that even be- 
fore his long indisposition, or at least during the 
earlier stages of it, there was much more of the 
visiting of serious thoughts than there were the 
external signs of. At the same time I fully be- 
lieve, that the real ultimate prevalence of such 
thoughts in his mind was caused through a gra- 
cious influence of Heaven, by the augmenting 
i\ness, which gradually brought upon him the 
couviction, that his stay on earth was approach- 
ing to «close. 1 think it probable that his mind 
must have been occupied with the most serious 
subjects ®ven before lie came to that decided con- 
viction : for the state of his sentiments when he 
hecame communicative, about two months since, 


appeared tome such ag must have been preceded 
by a process not very short. 


slated pps al te cue, 
7 “ye antielpations, con- 
cerning our son and your pupil, He is saved 
from entering on @ scene of infinite corruptions 

temptations and grievances ; and borne, | trust. 
to that happy region where he can no more gin’ 
suffer, or die; safe and pure, and happy for 
ever. In such a view and confidence, J am (anq 
my wife too, though for the present more pain- 


fully affected) more than resigned to the dispen- | 


sation ; the consolation greatly exceeds the grief. 
Indeed, I believe, that to me, the consolatory 
Tasiderations have much less to combat with 
= in the case of parents in general. Probably 
Y before have expressed to you, that I have 
such a horror of this world, as a scene for young 
persons to be cast and hazarded into, that habit- 
ually, and with a Strong and pointed sentiment, I 
congratulate children and young persons on be- 
ing intercepted by death at the entrance into it 
except in a few particular instances of extraordi- 
nary promise for piety, talent, and usefulness. 


distinct answer to the question, What does this 
mean, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
What religionists express themselves 
| clearly upon the injunctioa, ** Lay not up treas- 
| ures for yourselves upon earth!’’ or on this 
one: ** From him that would borrow of thee, 
j turn not thou away ?”’ or, again, ‘* If any would 
|} sue thee at the law and take thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also!’ Who can tell what and 
how far the spirit of Christian love is and ex- 
tends! Who, indeed, we may anxiously ask, 
who can tell how to apply the full spirit and ex- 
ample of the Savior to all our relationships in 
life, and what would become of us, if we were to 
do so? 

Yet it is in answer to questions exactly such 
as these, that the purest Christian denomination 
is to find its position. The Unitarian controver- 
sy, as it has been termed, has its value ; it is of 
great and unspeakable value. It has carried 
light, indeed, to those who were sitting in the 
shadow of death, and were in despair.” But 
there are many Unitarians, to whom that contro- 
versy has ceased to have the highest value; 
whose own minds have become settled, whose 
position requires them seldom to engage in con- 
troversy with their neighbors; and whose 
thoughts have been directed to the next points 
in the religions progress of the age. seit 
| Those points, I repeat it, are to be found in 
| practical Christianity. The next great subject 
that should, I believe, engage our attention, Is 
man under the Gospel love, contrasted with man 
under human law ; the spirit of the Gospel com- 
pared with the spirit of society ;—the nature of 
the kingdom of God as to be established in this 
world, compared with the supremacy of human 
governments, and with the influence of the Jatter 
upon the development of conscience, the due 
sense of human brotherhood, and the saving of 
the soul. Define your practical position, we 
would say, to all Christian denominations ; de- 
fine your practical position, and show wherein it 
differs from the principles of the current morality 
of society ; let us see whether you require any 











goodness from men that is worth examination ; 
let us know whether you give any clearer con- 
struction, any new and more important applica- 
tion to the moral teachings of Christ. t us 
know, in fine, whether you have any moral posi- 
tion whatever, and how high and distinct it is, 
or whether your whole object is the discussion 
merely of metaphysical speculations, and excite- 
ment of the religious emotions. E. B. 


Trenton, Oneida Co., 
Feb. 23, 1847. 





THE HIGHEST STYLE OF GREATNESS. 


The moral aspects of Pascal’s character are 
as inviting as those of his intellect: here, too, 
he was truly great. Some infirmities, indeed, 
he had, for he was no more than man; he is 
nevertheless one of the very few who as pas- 
sionately pursue the acquisition of moral excel- 
lence, as the quest after speculative truth; who, 
practically as well as theoretically, believe that 
the highest form of hamanity is not intellect but 
goodness. Usually it is far otherwise ; there is 
no sort of proportion between the diligence and 
assiduity which men are ordinarily willing to 
expend on their own intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. Even of those who are in a good degree 
under the influence of moral and religious prin- 
ciples, and whose conduct in all the more impor- 
tant instances of life shows it, how few are 
there who make that comprehensive rectitude, 
the obligation of which they acknowledge, and 
the ideal of which they admire, the study of 
their lives, the rule of their daily actions in little 
things as well as great; or who analyse their 
motives and school their hearts (in the habitual 
expressions of thought and feeling) in conscious 
obedience to it! Nor can it be regarded as 
other than an indication that there is something 
wrong about human nature, that of those three 
distinct orders of ‘‘greatness,’’ which Pascal has 
so exquisitely discriminated in his Pensees— 
power, intellect, and goodness—the admiration 
inspired by the two first should be so much 
greater than that inspired by the last. The 
reverence for genius, in particular, often degen- 
erates into something like idolatry ; so much so, 
as to lead to the proverbial, but must culpable 
exteauation of grave faults on the part of biogra- 


hear, we can by no means, be said to know. I 
may know that a person did such an act, or said 
such a word : in saying that he did so, therefore, 
I cannot risk a falsehood ; but if I add one thing 
more; if L ascribe a motive, @ cause, an inten- 
tion, a feeling, to that word or deed, I cannot 
know that what I say is truth; for these are things 
that can be certainly known but to God him- 
self. - a 

If I speak against another in their character 
and disposition, I may have very good grounds 
for my decision, and the best Ican have; but it 
does not amount to knowledge. For instance, 
I hear a person say one thing to-day and the 
contrary to-morrow, and I presume russia 
fied in saying she is false and insincere. By no 
means ; it may arise from an instability of charac- 
ter, a rapid transition of feeling, or uncertainty 
of judgment; which, though a great weakness, 
is not the vice with which * —- ae But 
sup our evil speaking be truth—certain, in- 
dinpatable truth. Are we justified! Say, first, 
whether you have never done the thing you de- 
sire to conceal ; never said the thing you would 
blash to hear repeated: never -thought the 
thought you would not for worlds that any one 
should read. If never, then go and tell the 
worst you know, say the worst you think, of all 
around you. ‘There is One in heaven who 
knows: He hath said, **With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again: ’’ but 
never mind, zealous propagator of the trath—go 
on to tear away the veil with which your neigh- 
bor tries to hide his faults ; the time is not far 
distant, when, if some one veils not yours, the 
rocks and mountains will not serve you for a 
covering. 

Yet this is not all. God is taking account of 
something mortals overlook. What was your 
motive for that injurious trath you told this 
morning! For that remark you made to anoth- 
er's prejudice, too true to be disputed? You 
will say you had no bad motive: but did you 
consider before you spoke, whether you had or 
not? It will not do to runa risk in this. Whie 
you are keeping the register of other’s fawts 
with so much justice, there is One more just than 
you, who registers your tnoughts, and every se- 
cret motive of your heart. Jealousy is sin: en- 
vy is sin: strife is sin: unkindness, retaliation, 
anger, hatred, variance; all are sins. nay, evil 
speaking itself is declared in holy writ to be so, 





phers, who cannot bear to see a spot on the 
bright luminary they admire. Even if moral | 
excellence be theoretically allowed to claim | 
equal enthusiasm, it, in fact, rarely receives it. 
How vivid, after all, is the sentiment which the 
intellect of a Bacon or a Shakspeare usually ex- 
cites in the young and ardent, compared with 
that with which they regard a Howard ora 


Will you risk the accumulation of sin upor your 
soul, and swell the dark ecatalbgue that is 
against you, for the mere sake of setting the 


| characters of men in their proper light, and un- 


deceiving every body as to their neighbor's ac- 
tions. : 

Do you know the difficulty ef conquering one 
deep-rooted sint Do you know the tears a 





Martyn. Yet invincible patience, heroic con- | 
stancy, that honesty of purpose which is proof | 
against all flgueries and all menace, perfect can- | 
dor, the spirit of unfeigned humility, benevolence, | 
and charity, are surely not less worthy of our | 
most enthusiastic admiration, than those quali- | 
ties of mind which discover a new law of nature, | 
or pour forth beautiful strains of poetry. 

It is one of the proofs, according to Paley’s 
ingenious remark, of the originality of the Gos- | 
pel, and one of the marks ‘of the divinity of its | 
origin, that it chiefly insists on the cultivation of | 
an order of virtues which had been least ap- | 
plauded by man, and in which, notwithstanding, 
man was most deficient ; of humility, meekness, | 
patience, rather than of those opposite virtues to | 
which the active principles of his nature would | 
most readily prompt him, and which have been | 
accordingly the chief objects of culture and ad- 
miration. We may extend the remark, and ob- 
serve, that it is an equal indication of the origin- 
ality of the Gospel and of the divinity of its ori- | 


Br, eee ere ot. 4 2... 


which has chiefly fixed the enthusiastic gaze of | 
man. It is not one in which power and intellect 
constitute the predominant qualities, associated 
with just so much virtue as serves to make the 
picture free from all grave reproach ; but the | 
perfection of truth, rectitude, and love—to 
which even the attributes of superhuman power 
and superhuman wisdom, with which they are 
blended, are so wonderfully subordinated, that | 
they seén, as they are, intrinsically of inferior 
justre. Glorious as is their light, it is absolutely 
quenched in the brighter effulgence of ineffable 
and supernal goodness. We think of Cesar as | 
the great warrior and the great statesman ; of 
Shakspeare as the great poet; of Newton as the 
great philosopher : when the Christian thinks of 
his Master, though he delves him to be possessed 
of immeasurably greater power and wisdom than 
theirs—his first, last thought is, that he is Tne 
Goon. [Edinburg Review. 





EVIL SPEAKING. 


Evil speaking—I prefer that word to others, 
because it includes truth as well as falsehood— 
pervades every sort of society: the only varia- 
tion is in the different sort of things, people 
amuse themselves with saying of each other. In 
a frivolous, fashionable, polite circle, I observe 
it has regard to things external ; to the persons, 
fortunes, pedigree, and connexions of its sub- 
jects. Somebody's grandmother was something 
that he should not have been ; or, at least, that 
he had rather not have been, if he could have 
helped it. Somebody has by no means so much 
fortune as he seems to have, and some are guilty 
of having lived more years than any body sup- 
poses. Those who sing cannot sing, and those 
who dance cannot dance; and somebody's nose 
is the wrong shape, and somebody’s hair is the 
wrong color, and one lady’s diamonds are paste, 
and another Jady’s plate is borrowed. One is 
ostentatious because she talks too wisely ; anoth- 
er is weak, because she talks too foolishly. It 
may be there is not much harm done; for no 
one charges the other with any wrong, precise- 
ly because they do not care whether she com- 
mits it or not: their estimate of evil makes 
their evil speaking idle rather than injurious. 

In a society a little more rational, as if the 
rank weed flourished the better where the soil 
is better; itis the character, the conduct, the 
vital interests of life that areinvaded. Every fault 
exposed, every luckless word repeated; thoughts, 
motives ascribed, where the plain act was all 
that could be known. This is bad enough; for 
it loosens the bonds of kindness between man 
man; it excites prejudices and suspicions ; 
wounds the feelings and affects the earthly in- 
terests: but this is not the worst. There isa 
sort of society we usually call religious, or seri- 
ous society; company, that is, from which the 
mention of God and our eternal interests is not 
excluded as impolite discourse, nor shunned as 
a melancholy topic ; where right and wrong are 
what God approves and disapproves ; where, 
when earth is spoken of, heaven is not forgot- 
ten, and when wrong is mentioned, sin before 
God is meant, 

Is it possible the weed can flourish here? 
Alas! it ia here it has its most bitter, its 
most cruel growth; for the subjects of* slan- 
der here are life and death, eternal life and 
death eternal. The sinner whom God spares 
and waits for, a fellow sinner scoffs at and 
despises. The errors and inconsistencies the 
Almighty bears with, men pronounce at once 
to be decisive. We are.not here speaking of 
what those who say it know to be false; that 
is a crime that bears another name: and 
though, under one false coloring and another, it 
veils its blackness oftener than it should, no 
one under its right name, will venture to de- 
fend it. Wehave spoken of this elsewhere. 
Our subject is of that manner of evil speaking 
in which we believe what we say to be true. 
People are apt to think there is no harm in say- 
ing what we know to be true : but let them be 





Christian sheds in secret, for the sins he cannot 
conquer? Do you know that the path of life 
is dangerous, and full of temptations, we have 
no power to resist? And yet you go on eriti- 
cising, censuring, exposing one another ; whis- 
pering from house to house of this person’s in- 
consistencies, and that person’s neglects ; and 
one should not do this, and another should not 
say that. Oh! it is little, little indeed, with all 
your profession, you know of your own heart, 
or it would surely find you other work. 
Let the young be watchful against the habit, 
and resist the example. To assist them in this, 
the first thing is to induce a habit of thinking of 
others as well as they can, fur those who think 
no evil, will say none. You hear something you 
are disposed to blame; but you may have mis- 
construed -the words. The speaker may have 
used stronger expressions than he was aware of ; 
he may have regretted them as soon as spoken. 
Accustom yourself to such reflections as these. 
You see, or are told of an action you disapprove ; 


meme, sech cab -+ pb — mn ~ —ae j 
sented to us, is of a different character from That | Knows? Gono Coapeaiind: FRADE hadk- ARBRE 


uates it; some mistake that led to it. Try to 
believe so. 

You are shocked by defects and vices of 
character in others; say to yourself, ere you 
condemn, some neglect of education, some bad 
example, some physical disorder, or mental im- 
becility, may have caused all this; you will be 
in no hurry to speak the worst, while you are 
thus endeavoring to think the best; and it will 
besides keep you in better humor with your fel- 
low creatures; and consequently more amiable ia 
your deportment towards them. The next thing 
is to accustom youself to watch your own ac- 
tions, and the secret movements of your own 
heart, and to lay by tke account of them. Then, 
when you are disposel to censure, there’ will 
come the thought, ‘‘lonce felt that evil passion 
too; I remember when I committed the same 
fault; Ihave not that wrong propensity, but 
then | have this other, which is quite as bad.” 
This habit will make you humble: and what- 
ever makes you humble, will make you lenient. 
Another preventive is to store your miud with 
other matters, and provide yourself with better 
things to talk about ; for@is the want of men- 
tal occupation that make us so busy with other 
men’s matters, and the want of something to 
say, that makes us speal so much evil of each 
other. Let those whowould resist this habit, 
consider the difficulties; the dangers, the sor- 
tows, that lie in the pah of all to their eternal 
home ; the secret pang, the untold agonies, 
the hidden wrongs. ‘Tjusthe heart will grow 
soft with pity towards bur kind. ‘*How can I 
tell what that person gffers! ‘That fault will 
cost him dear enough, ftithout my aid.’’ Thus 
you will fear, by a har word, to add to that 
which is too much alrady, as we shrink from 
putting the finger ona gre. Avnd lastly, accus- 
tom yourselves to entrdt Heaven for your fel- 
low creatures ; asking jardon and forbearance 
of God, towards what ij wrong in them. Then 
I am sure you will note eager to expose, and 
hasty to condemn them [Caroline Fry. 

} 
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JOHN PIKERING. 

The preparation ofa scheme for reducing 
spoken languages to Witten forms, contained in 
his ‘*Essay on a Unifun Orthography for the 
Indian Languages oj North America,’’ com- 
municated to the Atmdcan Academy in 1820, 
was, perhaps, of all ls labors, the most cha- 
racteristic of his pilot aud philosophical 
genius and skill,and,iats practical consequences, 
of the highest inter(t and value. While it 
facilitates, in a simpl@nd beautiful manner, the 
formation uf writtea hguages and the study of 
comparative philolog it affords an instrument 
of invalculable Jadios in civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing the barbara nations of the earth. It 
has already been sufiently tested in Africa,and 
especially in some dhe South Sea islands, as 
well as among the brth American Indians, to 
rank its author amig the distinguished bene- 
factors of mankind. | 

In Mr. PickerinB learned article on Ade- 
lung's Survey of Known Languages and 
their Dialects, publpedin the North American 
Review, in 1822, h¢epresents the present age 
as the epoch of a nf science, — ‘‘ the compara- 
tive science oflangges,’ which is to be studied, 
‘as we study otheparts of human knowledge, 
by collecting faq—by ascertaining what 
languages there ampn the globe, and collecting 
vocabularies, or spimens of them all.’ Accor- 
ding to his estimatf the number of dialects on 
the globe, they anjnt to about four thousand. 
Into this ocean of iguages he plunged too deep 
for me to follow hit [lose sight of him entirely. 
I cannot fathom hyesearch or enumerate his 
acquisitions. \ 

. We are now brot to the szventh class of 
Mr. Pickering’s litely labors; embracing those 
which relate to parative philology and 
ethnography, and, aS§onnected therewith, the 
Oriental Janguages, \luding those of Africa, 
Asia,and the vast ext ofislandsin the Pacific. 
Here a field was open to him wide enough for 








aware that the things @ve know are very, very 
few: what we think, believe, conjecture, or 


the employment of alljs strength and all his 
time, could he have d@ed himself to it, He 


ded, we cannot doubt, fiom the high reputation 
‘of the young philologist who accompanied the 


gave himself to it, as far as he could, with unti- 
ring zeal. He hunted fur specimens of unwritten 
dialects, with as much ardor as Audubon hunted 
for those of uaknown birds ; ana he could give 
them forms as distinct, if not as beautiful. He 
had always, indeed, been watchful of opportu- 
nities to collect materials for his philological 
investigations. Hearing, once, of a stranger in 
Salem who had been among the Yaloffs in 
Africa, he sought and obtained from him facts 
and information which enabled him to study the 
interesting language of that people. Ship- 
masters, and even common sailors, who had 
visiied strange lands, might be sure, not cnly of 
a welcome, but of assistance from him, if they 
had any facts or- knowledge to communicate, 
illustrative of the inhabitants or their dialects — 
The publication of Holden’s ‘‘ Narrative ”’ of his 
captivity aod sufferings on Lord North’s Island’s 
affords an interesting example of such assistance. 
When the United States Exploring Expedition 
was in contemplation, Mr. Pickering exerted all 
his influence to draw the attention of the govern- 
ment, and those more immediately concerned in 
the undertaking,to ‘‘the various native languages 
of the different tribes of people that might be 
visited by the expedition.” He reminded them 
ofthe noble example of the late empress of 
Russia, and endeavoured to stimulate their cu- 
riosity and interest by illustrating the real im- 
portance of ‘‘this department of knowledge,” 
and by considerations of what was due to the 
scientific reputation of our country. His cor- 
respondence with J. N. Reynolds, Bea. in 1836 
on this subject, presented his own enlightened 
views so clearly, that, if they were duly regar- 





expedition, that results have been attained im- 
portant to the world and honorable to America. 

The hieroglyphies of Egypt and the dialects of 
the South Sea islands appear to have excited 
Mr. Pickering’s literary enthusiasm in the high- 
est degree. These were fascinating topics, 
which he was never weary of investigating or 
discussing. The Chinese language was scarcely 
less interesting tohim. The new views of this 
language, presented to the world by his friend 
Mr. Du Ponceau, called forth an able and very 
learned article from his peu forthe North Ameri- 
can Review, in 1839, which was seized upon, as 
other of his works had been, asa prize to 
Buitish literature ; and well might British writers 
be proud of such a prize.’ The sister language 
of Cochin-Chiua (the history of the first Ameri- 
can voyage to which country was given to the 
public through his means) was illustrated by 
him in another able article, published in 1841, in 
the same Review. Both articles exhibit, in a 
striking manner, his familiarity with the pro- 
foundest philological speculations. 

Bat [ need only point your attention to the elo- 
quent address delivered by him before the 
American Oriental Society, at their anniversary 
meeting in 1843,—a society of which he was 
me soul as well as the head,—to show you the 
the fix variety, and. depth of his philological 
condition, and the vast extent of his views and 





|Plorid. ‘1 50C ' 
| wthe cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, Afri- 
|‘*an, and Polynesian languages,”’ and *‘the pub- 


| Mr. Pickering’s Memoir on the Langtage and 


erans for making his erudition useful to the 
The leading objects of this society are 





cication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, 
land other works relative to these languages.’’— 


Inhabitants of Lord North's Island, presented to 
the American Academy during the last year of 
his life, — a memoir as touchingly interesting as 
itis beautifully, written,— affurds ample evidence 
of the noble manner in which, had his life been 
spared, he would have performed his part in this 
great literary enterprise. 

But l must forbear. Todo justice to Mr. 


D , ‘--~-ed lahars would require abun- 
dant time,with a genius and a pe- Herve te hi 


own. Inthe cursory view we have taken of 
them, many of his valuable writings have been 


Lenbepetenayt 





| least 
|the New York Review, upon the elegant History 


.to say that it is,worthy of its subject. The Com- 





wholly overlooked; some of which demaud at 
a respectful allusion. Of his article, in 


of Ferdinand and Issabella, it is sufficient praise 
prehensive Introductory Essay to Newhall's 


Letters,on Junius gives us, in a more concise and 
pleasing manner%han is elsewhere to be found, 


In domestic life, he was all that could be 
wished ; and, I may add, all that could be im- 
agined in amiable affections. Wisdom and love 
were delightfully blended in his whole deport- 
ment. 

Brilliant as is the reputation of the scholar and 
the author,we lose sight of it in the supetior ex- 
cellence of the man. He was, indeed, a true 
man. His sensibilities were tender, his whole 
organization delicate and susceptible, yet always 
sound and healthful, with nothing of a morbid 
tendency to unfit him for the active duties of life. 
Mild and gentle, he yet felt keenly and quickly; 
and with all his patient forbearance, he was not 
wanting in spirit and energy to assert his rights. 
He hada true enthusiasm, without any extrava- 
gance. His ardent love of freedom and justice, 
and his abhorrence of tyranny, in all its forms, 
never partook of fanaticism. With much re- 
serve in expressing his religious feelings,he was 
profoundly conscientious, and lived in the fear 
and the love of God. [D. A. White. 





PERNICIOUS LITERATURE. 


You are shocked when you think of the de- 
struction which the mental gifts of a conqueror 
can bring upon the world. But have you ever 
represented to yourselves the destruction which 
is brought upon the world by the. high endow- 
ments of writers who follow the impulse of am- 
bition, and are too easily betrayed to serve a lie? 
The one lays waste houses, the other ruius 
hearts ; the one destroys life, the other poisons 
faith and love. 

O! what a bloodless, but not less crying mur- 
der is that which is continually committed far 
and wide, over town and country, by authors 
who in their proud spirit serve lies. ©! if a 
rich man shall hardly enter into heaven, and if it 
be true in regard to worldly goods, it is infinite- 
ly more so, in regard to those richly endowed 
with mental gifts, but destitute of purity of 
heart. [Tholuck. 





It may do us good sometimes ‘to know what 
strangers say of us. The following is more fair 
than most of the accounts given of us by the 
straiter sects. 


A STRANGERS IMPRESSIONS. 


FROM THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE PRESBYTERI- 
AN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Congregationalism, you are well aware, is the 
dominant form of Christianity in this section of 
the country, not only because the orthodox 
body, commonly so called, is much the most 
numerous, and, in some respects, most influen- 
tial, but because a large and important sister 
communion (the Baptists) have pretty mach the 
same ecclesiastical regimen ; aod the Uuitarian 
body also adopt, substantially, that scheme of 
church order. One sees here the spiritual or 
ecclesiastical successors of the old Puri:ans and 
Non-conformists, who are at the same time their 
natural descendants, and many of whom retain 
still, after two centuries, the lineaments of their 
forefathers. Presbyterians, though sprung from 
another part of the great tree of reformed chris- 
tendom, have ever felt kindly to this branch of 
Zion, as nearest their own, so long as they hold 
fast the vitals of the faith ; and, while to one of 
that persuasion it seems strange to be cast in a 
place which, though of the same nation and 
tongue, and of Protestant faith, still has no wor- 
shipping body whose faith and order are precise- 
ly like his own, it is pleasant to find multitudes 
who love the same great truths as we, and who, 
with minor differences, are plainly brethren io 
Christ. If we except a few churches, forming 
«ho Presbytery of Londonderry, which, after all, 
are rather Congregational than Presbyterian, 
there are no societies counected with our Gener- 
al Assembly in New England; and though 
there is a small congregation of Seceders that 
has lately been formed in Boston, I know of no 
other church there that can properly be called 
Presbyterian. 

In Boston, the orthodox Congregationalists 


and the Baptists have about an equal number of 


controversy. 


criminating pen, 


Harvard College. 





igypt.”’ 
a 


the history and literature pertaining to the Junius 
His biographical sketches of Bow- 
ditch, Spurzheim, Du Ponceau, and Peirce,pub- 
lished in the daily journals, are marked by the 
various excellence of his just, delicate, dis- 
The mention of the last-named 
friend reminds us of the estimable History of 
Harvard University, which was left unfimshed 
at the lamented author's death, and completed 
for publication by Mr. Pickering ; whose own 
article on the subject, in the North American 
Review, contains one of the most graphic as well 
as most just views whaeh have ever appeared of 


We must addasa supplementary or exghth 
class of Mr. Pickering’s works,his numerous and 
ifaportant letters, addressed to various learned 
| men in this country and in Uurope. ‘*For many 
| years,” says a well-informed friend, ‘the main- 
| tained a copious correspondence on matters of 
jurispradence, science, and learning, with dis- 
tinguished names at home and abroad ; especially 
with Mr. Du Ponceau, at Philadelphia; with 
William Von Humboldt, at Berlia; with Mit- 
|termaier, the jurist, at Heidelberg; with Dr. 
Pritchard ,author of the Physical History of Man- 
kind, at Bristol; and with Lepsius, the hiervlo- 

ist, who wrote to him from the Pyramids in 


But Mr. Pickering’s strongest claims upon 


|exalted spirit and principjes which actuated him 


on the fifth day of May, 1846, leaving a widow, 


literary character, and need not that Ishould 


delight which his society afforded. He was, as 





our admiration and gratitude arise from the 


in all his works. No selfish ends or views ever 
appear; nothing to set off his powers, or to gain 
notoriety ; while all his important writings are 
imbued with his rare learning and philanthropy, 
and conspire to establish his fame. He spoke 
from his inmost heart, when he reminded his 
brethren of the Oriental Society, in the elegant 
address just now referred to,that ‘*to be beneficial 
to our fellow-men ”’ is ** the great end of all our 
intellectual labors.”” He spoke, too, from his 
own deep experience, when he declared, that 
“steady, unremitting labor on subjects of the 
intellect, like untiring Jabor of the body upon 
physical objects, will over-come all obstacles.— 
We see his own high aims in the ‘‘incentives”’ 
which, at the close of the same address, he so 
eloquently urged upon his literary associates,— 
‘the love of learning for its own sake,—the 
reputation of our beloved country, to whom we 
owe so much, and whom we are all ambitious of 
elevating to the same height to which other 
nations have attained by the cultivation of learn- 
ing.’’ Such was the lofty character of his litera- 
ture throughout his long career of laborious study. 
Mr. Pickering enjoyed excellent health till 
some time in the summer of 1845. when he ex- 
erienced the first symptoms of a fatal disease. 
Under the severe pressure of increasing illness, 
he pursued his studies,and attended to his various 
active duties, while he had any bodily strength. 
His mind continued clear and firm, and he mani- 
fested, during all his protracted illness, that 
patience, gentleness, and Christian resignation, 
which perfected the example of his life. He died 


t 


an only daughter, and two sons, to mourn their | * 
irreparable loss. ; 

All of-you, Gentlemen, had the happiness to 
know Mr. Pickering in his social as well as 


speak to you of his kind and courteous manners, 
his sweet temper and disposition, his benevolent 
virtues, the richness of his conversation, and the 


you well know, a man universally respected ,— | t 
who never lost a friend,and never had an enemy; 
whom once to know was always to love and 





churches, though neither, separately, have so 
many as the Unitarians ; after these, in numbers 
come the Episcopalians, who are few, but in- 
creasing ; the Methodists, and the Roman Cath- 
vlics. ‘The Episcopalians, though a highly re- 
respectable body, do not stand forth so promi- 
nently in the religious community as in our 
southern cities ; and though, I suppose, they are 
the same here as elsewhere, one does not hear so 
frequently the endless changes rung on High and 
Low-church succession, church and dissent, et id 
genus omne, so common in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. The clergy of that church here are 
generally rery evangelical men, and but few have 
sympathized with the Oxford views, though 
these few, | am told, give their worthy bishop no 
small trouble, as he is much opposed to modern 
innovations. ‘This fact is, doubtless, one reason 
of the difference alluded to; but the chief canse 
is found in the circumstance, that their forms 
seem less suited to the genius of the place, than 
in some other cities. Our warm controversy too, 
between Old and New-school, is still less known 
here ; but of this] shall speak more at length 
again. Controversy, indeed, of any kind is, per- 
haps, less frequent than with us; but the great 
distinction here in the religious world, is be- 
tween the orthodox and the Unitarians. The 
latter, as has been said, are the most numerous 
denomination in Boston, and have an influence, 
from their intelligence, wealth, social standing, 
and their control of the great seat of Jearning at 


Cambridge, that gives them as much power as 
any sect can well have in this country, from mere 
outward things. 
opponents of Napoleon are reported to have said, 
“Courage, friends, this Napoleonism must fall ; 
it is unjust;’’ so may the orthofox say, ‘‘Be not 
afraid ; this Unitarianism is untrue; it cannot 
live always.” a 


But let us not fear. As the 


After all, this system exists scarcely at all out 


of Massachusetts; in the state at large, their 
numbers are small compared with the orthodox ; 
and it is alone in Boston that they outnumber 
all other sects singly —foreven there, they by 
no means equal the aggregate of all orthodox 
bodies ; and while they naturally increase some, 
I am credibly informed that their increase is not 
at all equal to that of the orthodox. 
sions too, that have of late years taken place 
among them, have not helped their cause. But 
while we regard their negative creed as_perni- 
cious, let them have alldue praise, net merely 
for intellectual accomplishment, but for much 
that most adorns and elevates the social and 
moral nature of man, and for deeds of kindness 
and charity that soften the hardness of his lot. 
Such praise no less belongs to them, than does 
unqualified condemnation to their denying doc- 


The divi- 


rines. The Trinitarian Congregationalists here, 


as is well known, were originally Calvinists—as 
truly of the Gevevan type as any Presbytenans 
on either side of the water ; time has, however, 
wrought some changes. 
at the South, that, as the recession from strict 
Calvinism that finally divided the Presbyterian 
body, arose in great measure from influences 
from New England, therefore the Congrega- 


An impression prevails 


ional body and ministry have departed from the 


old faith, very generally, if not universally. 
That there is ground for this charge in some 
quarters can scarcely be denied ; but it is much 
too sweeping as applied to the whole of New 
England. 


Without pretending to very full information 


on the subject, from what I have seen and heard, 
I should think that the division that exists in 


he American Presbyterian body has its counter- 


part in the Congregational churches of the East- 
eru states, without producing any formal divis- 
esteem. i 


on, or without being likely to produce any, 


from the nature of their system, each church he- 
ing, to a great extent, independent of al! others. 
There is, therefore, a large portion of clergy and 
people, who may be regarded as substanttally 
Calvinists, although, doubtless, the tone of 
thought, even of the most strict, would differ 
somewhat from what is common among Old 
School Presbyterians. The great doctrines of 
atonement, of native depravity, and of regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, I have heard 1s _faith- 
fully and soundly set forth in Boston us in Phila- 
delphia ; nor do I think there is any reason to 
suppose less is meant by these terms, as used by 
divines here, than has been usually attached to 
them by sound Calvinists. Dr. Taylor’s scheme 
of theology has, indeed, been scattered pretty 
widely in New England ; but sounder influences 
have, nevertheless, prevented its general adop- 
tion, and I question whether his views are as 
popaies now as they were some years ago. 
he seminary at Andover, however, exerts the 
chief influence over the theology of the rising 
clergy in this region ; and though some of the 
teaching there be not what could be wished, it 
is not, perhaps, so far out of the way as some at 
the South suppose. I must, however, defer the 
consideration of these matters to another oppor- 
tunity, when I may also give some account of 
the style of preaching, modes of worship, and 
speak of several other subjects of general inter- 
est. c. 





ROME AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


The news from Rome, published this day in 
the Rappel, appear to confirm all that has been 
said of the kindness of heart and largeness of 
heart and mind of which Pius 1X. is continually 
giving brilliant evidences. M. l’abbe Clavel, the 
principal editor of that paper writes thus from 
Rome, After having pronounced an eulogium 
on Father Ventura ; cle is not astonishing,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘that Pius has chosen Father Ventura in 
preference to all others, to preach the exercises 
of the sacerdotal retreat, to the regular clergy of 
Rome during the jubilee. These exercises were 
attended by four thousand priests of all orders, 
among whom were a great number of Jesuits. 
This is the first time that we have seen the ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius preached at Rome by a 
monk of any other religion than that of the Jesuits, 
who are a very great majority, and in possession of 
the finest establishments. This circumstance 
has produced a great sensation among the peo- 
ple as among the clergy. 

‘“‘The words which are attributed throughout 
all Rome to Father Ventura, on the occasion of 
his first visit to Pius [X., are remarkable for elo- 
quence, energy and truth: 

‘* * Most holy Father,’ said he joining his hands 
in supplication, ‘ we pray the good God that he 
will deign to inspire you with the consciousness 
of your strength, and put it into your thought to 
place the Holy See at the head of the great 
movement which is now operating in the world, 
with the applause of all generous hearts, for the 
social regeneration of the nation. The reign of 
brutal force is passed, that of intelligence and 
progress now shows itself on every side. If 
there are heretics it is because we are not good 
Catholics enough; if we are really religious, there 
will be none impious; if we proclaim the spirit 
of liberty according to the spirit of God, there 
will be no more revolt against authority. 

‘** When Luther began to preach reform, car- 
tying away a part of Murope from the Holy See, 
he lead the people astray, but he had possession 
of a magic word. The Holy See alone can give 
true liberty, and re-establish with the banner of 
progress a permanent social order in the world. 
Paul IIf. saved France, Spain and Portugal to 
the Hely See, when he convoked the council of 
Tront. whase first session was entitled de Refor- 
matione- This wasthe strongest dike ever oppos- 
ed to the heresy of Luther. Holy father, let us 
accept in our age the magic words with which 
the revolutionists cradle the hopes of the people, 
and let us grant to the people their realization, 
then shall the will of God be done on earth as it 
js in Heaven.’ ’’ 

Here M. Clavel shows the Pope preaching 
extempore in the midst of the assembled people, 
and receiving the acclamations of an enthusiastic 
crowd ; then he undertakes to show all the ad- 
vantage which the alliance of France and the 
Holy See would secure to Europe and the Chris- 
tian world. 


‘‘Rome and France united by the Catholic 
ideas which distinguish their inhabitants, have 
only to understand each other to determine the 
regeneration of the world. The moment will 
arrive when this will be so; but probably there 
wil] still be found some perverse spirits, who 
will arrest the fruits of this desirable union by 
scattering prejudices onthe one side or the other, 
which can only subside with the light of truth. 
Such is the result which it becomes the press as 
well as the pulpit to advocate, softening the dif- 
— of circumstances instead of augmenting 
them. 


‘**The eminent men about Pius IX. who share 
with him the solicitude of the Holy See are per- 
fectly convinced of this. Accordingly we are 
not surprised at their moderation and at this dis- 
position of mind which leads them to adopt with 
ardor moral good wherever they find it. Their 
Christian tolerance is analagous to that of God, 
which opposes only an indomitable patience to 
the evil which cannot prevent it without a great- 
er evil. 


“Who would believe that there exists at 
Rome a temple devoted to the Protestant wor- 
ship, where the English and other persons of 
distinction attached to this faith, who go to Rome 
on public business, or for their health, may meet 
in perfect liberty! The government of the Pope 
is paternal. 

“It was with no less astonishment that we 
observed in the apartments of a prince of the 
charch a full length portrait of Fourier by the 
side of those of Fenelon, of Bossuet and of the 
late duke of Orleans. This association of such 
different personages, inspiring us with a curios- 
ity to know the opinion of the learned and judi- 
cious Cardinal about the works of the founders 
of the Associative School, he answered with the 
tact and characteristic of the Italians ; good is 
every where when we know how to discover it. 
In France the parties are too exclusive, and in- 
stead of adopting the good idea of adversaries 
raised up with the liberty of the press, they 
spend their energy in trying to refute their ab- 
surdities. These are in Fourier susceptible of 
application in favor of the suffering classes, but 
which have belonged to Catholicism for these 
eighteen hundred years.’’ 


“The modern Romans with Pius IX, are 
hearer to a wise progress than we think in 
France.” 


We accept with joy the hopesfwhich these 
facts raise in us. If society was never before in 
a more fearful state, so too, never have there 
been more symptoms of regeneration In the 
world. Never has the leaven of progress fer- 
mented with more power. All minds eve 

where are on the road . eran Bg oe 

i is domain of in ’ 

area ener 7 and to salute the hour of 
universal reconciliation and accord. [Harbin- 


ger. 














* HAPPINESS, 


Every man is happy, no ainiter what his cir- 
cumstances, who is contented.— Happiness does 
not depend so much upon the art of getting 
much, or upon the urt of keeping what we get, 
as upon the art of being contented with what 





we have. 
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A PLEA POR DULL PREACHING. 
There are, in the world, many useful things 
whose valae we are slow to appreciate, and 
among them the common article—whatever is 
most valuable is most common—which is named 
above. The remarks which follow are intended 
for hearers and not for ministers ; for, excellent 
as dull preaching is, we are not quite prepared 
to advise our brethren to cultivate the faculty. 
It is a gift for which ample provision seems to 
have been made in nature ; at least so far as 
the dulness is concerned. 

Bat, to be more serious, we would ony, ant 
by dull preaching, we do not mean that simply, 
which is vapid and empty. It must abound in 
good sense. It must be instructive. It must 
remind men of their duties, point out to them 
their dangers, lay open to them the great practi- 
cal precepts and doctrines of Christianity. It 
must be the result of much and painful thought, 
brought forward without excitement, but with 
clearness and precision. Now this kind of 
preaching, connected with a faithful course of 
pastoral duty, and oceasionally made eloquent 
by circumstances and events, is, we do pot 
hesitate to say, the most profitable preaching 
that a congregation can have for their regular 
weekly fare through the life time of a pastor. 
Not but that other and more shining gifts have 
their place and do a very important work in the 
ministry, rousing the thoughtless, engaging the 
inattentive and obliging them to think of the 
momentous concerns of life. 

But constant excitement is a thing which 
cannot be kept up. The greatest orators of the 
Bar or Senate, have in their lives made but a 
few greut speeches. The theatre whose pro- 
fessed object is entertainment, and which has at 
command all the dramatic resources of the Jan- 
guage, is not once in ten years favored by an ac- 
tor, who is able to move men’s souls. The 
rest is hardly more than a stupid address to the 
undiscerning senses of the young and ignorant. 

We too often forget this. We collect the 
remarkable instances of eloquence which may 
be gathered from a long series of years, and, 
dwelling on them as common gifts, we demand 
from the pulpit, every Sabbath, something of 
the same sort. A few times under peculiar cir- 
cumstances our hearts have been set on fire by 
preaching ; and we forget that this may not al- 
ways be the case. 

But if we reflect a moment, we must see 
what the history of the world proves, that the 
most gifted man is not capable of the highest 
eloquence except at distant intervals. Those 
preachers who have constantly produced great 
effects have usually had but a few discourses, 

and, Jike the accomplished orator, have gone 
from place to place, swaying men’s hearts more 
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matter referred to by the good Archbishop Leigh- 
ton in a letter to his sister’s husband, on 
death of a beloved child. 


‘‘] am glad of your health, and the recovery 
of your thitle ones ; but indeed it wasa sharp 
stroke of a pen that told me your little Johnny 
was dead, and 1 felt it truly more, than to my 
remembrance I did the death of any child in my 
life-time. Sweet thing, and is he so quickly 
laid to sleep! Happy he! Though we shail 
no more have the pleasure of his lisping and 
laughing, he shall have no more’ the pain of cry- 
ing, nor of being sick, nor of dying, and hath 
wholly escaped the trouble of schooling and all 
the sufferings of boys, and the riper and deeper 
griefs of upper years, this poor life being all 
along, nothing but a linked chain of many sor- 
rows and of many deaths. Tell my dear sister 
she is now so much more akinto the other world; 
and this will quickly be passed to us all. John 
is but gone an hour or two sooner to bed as chil- 
dren used to do, and we are undressing to fol- 
low. And the more we put off the love of the 
present world and all things superfluous before- 
ps we shall have the less to do when we lie 

wn.”’ 





A DEVOTED MINISTRY. 


Having quoted thes much from Leighton, we 
cannot forbear adding another passage intended 
particularly for the clergy, but in its deepest 
significance applicable to us all. It is from-a 
pastoral letter to his synod, 


‘‘Oh! my dear Brethren, what are we doing, 
that suffer our souls to creep and grovel on this 
earth, and do so little aspire to the heavenly life 
of Christians, and more eminently of the mes- 
sengers and ministers of God, as stars, yea, 48 
angels, which he hath made spirits, and his min- 
isters a flame of fire! Ot! where are souls to 
be found amongst us, that represent their own 
original, that are possessed with pure and sub- 
lime apprehensions of God, the Father of Spir- 
its, and are often raised to the astonishing con- 
templation of his eternal and blessed being, and 
his infinite holiness, and greatness, and good- 
ness ; and are accordingly burnt up with ardent 
love! And where that holy fire is wanting, 
| there can be no sacrifice, whatsvever our inven- 
| tion, or utterance, or gifis may be, and how 
blameless soever the externals of odr life may 
be, and even our hearts free from gross pollu- 
tions ; for it is scarce to be suspected, that any 
of us will suffer any of those strange, yea, infer- 
nal fires of ambition, or avarice, or malice, or 
impure lusts and sensualties, to burn within us, 
which would render us priests of idols, of airy 
nothings, and of dunghill gods, yea, of the very 
god of the world, the prince of darkness, Let 
men judge us and revile us as they please, that 
imports nothing at all; but God forbid any thing 
should possess our hearts but he that loved us, 
and gave himself for us; for we know we can- 
not be vessels of honor meet for the Master's 
use, unless we purge ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of flesh and spirit, and empty our hearts of 
all things beside him, and even of ourselves and 
our own will, and have no more any desires nor 
delights, but his will alone, and his glory who is 
our peace, and our life, and our ali. And, tra- 
ly, | think it were our best and wisest reflection, 
upon the many difficulties and discouragements 
without us, to* be driven by them to live more 
within ; as they observe the bees, that when it 
is foul weather abroad, they are busy in their 
hives. If the power of external discipline be 
enervated in our hands, yet who can hinder us 








by their elocution than by deep, original or 
glowing thought. 

If men expect from their preachers a continued 
stream of excited elequence, they are expecting 
that which the human mind cannot supply. 
Paul himself, glowing with the fervor of a 
primitive Apostle, would at length disappoint 
them. No stores of human knowledge could | 
supply the imagery to keep alive their fancy, | 
and no human capacity for thought could suffice 
to quicken and satisfy their intellectual curiosity. 

And though hearers could, twice every Sab- 
bath, have the loftiest and most touching elo- 
quence, its influence upon them would be deci- 
dedly peruicious. Great emotions are given for 
great occasions. Unusual difficulties are to call 
them out that through them growing stronger 
and braver, we may advance unterrified, throwing 
down obstacles, moving through dangers, which 
without their help, had disheartened and op- 
pressed us. But the eonstant habit of stirring 
up our deepest emotions on fictitious occasions, 
without any real call for action, will at length 
make them like the reluctant spirit of a caged 
lion, though otherwise terrible as his free voice 
in his native forest. A perpetual call upon 
feelings, which were given only for extraordina- 
ry emergencies, is ruinous to all delicacy of sen- 
timent aad all strength of characte1, and whether 
it be made through works of fiction, through 
habits of luxurious musing and discolored views 
of life, by works of philosophy or by preaching 
which aims always to melt the feelings or to ex- 
cite the mind, the effect is the same. 

So is it in the order of nature. Death is the 
most solemn preacher that God sends among us. 
Coming at an hour that we lock not for, afier 
long absence, through our friends it calls to us 
as no other preacher can. The sensibilities of 
friendship are all alive, and the unseen world 
comes with a sweet or dreadful reality before 
us. But let a general pestilence fall upon the 
city, and every hour be harrowed up by some 
new mortality among out friends, and soon our 
emotions are deadened. ‘That which at first 
gave a painful tenderness to the feelings of 
friendship, and brought home to us a sense of 
solemn responsibility, has by constant repetition 
benumbed us. And similar to this is every at- 
tempt on the part of man to keep the mind rous- 
ed by constant appeals to its deepest and strong- 
est feelings. Human nature could not endure 
it. That which coming at distant intervals 
does the heart good, purifying it through the 
emotions, becomes, when repeated every Sab- 
bath, tiresome and unprofitable. 

The correctness of these views may, we be- 
lieve, be sustained by the history of different 
congregations under different kinds of preach- 
ing. The long ministry of a man of sound 
jadgment and much thought, who goes among 
his people with ready sympathies and words of 
affectionate counsel, watching over the young, 
suggesting means for their improvement and in- 
structing them carefully in the first principles of 
religious duty, will be found usually w leave 
the most deep and permanent influence be 
jind. He whose principal gift is his stirring 
eloquence, gathers crowds around him. His 
Church is fall. But when he dies, they are 
scattered. He, and not the glorious truths he 
taught, was the bond of union, and when he 





to try, and judge, and censure ourselves; and to 
purge the inner temples, our own hearts, with 
the more severity and exactness! Andif we 
be dashed and bespattered with reproaches 
abroad, to study to be the cleaner at home: 
And the less we find of meekness and charity 
in the world about us, to preserve so much 
more of that sweet temper within our own 
hearts ; blessing them thai curse us, and praying 
for them that persecute us ; so shall we most ef- 
fectually prove ourselves to be the children of 
our heavenly Father, even to their conviction, 
that will scarce allow us, in any sense, to be 
called Ais servants. 

As for the confusions and contentions that 
still abound and’ increase in this Charch, and 
threaten to undo it, | think our wisdom shall be 
ww cease from man, and look for no help tll we 
look more upwards, and dispute and discourse 
less, and fast and pray more; and so draw down 
our relief from the God of order and peace, who 
made the heavens and the earth.’’ 

Such a life as this cannot but have an influ- 
ence. Indeed, Leighton’s brother-in-law, on 
daily beholding it in him, exclaimed, ‘‘If none 
shall go to heaven but so holy a man as this, 
what will become of met’ and he became so 
deeply impressed with a desire to press forward 
anto perfection, that he relinquished a profitable 
business, which seemed to him dangerous, and 
devoted his remaining years to the duties of reli- 
gion. 

“Oh prayer!’’ was the exclamation of Leigh- 
ton, ‘‘the converse of the soul with God, tLe 
breath of God in man returning to its Original ; 
frequent and fervent prayer, the better half of 
our whole work, and that which makes the other 
half lively and effectual. * * And is it not, 
brethren, an unspeakable advantage, beyond all 
the gainful and honorable employments of this 
world, that the whole work of our particular 
calling is a kind of living in heaven, and besides 
its tendency to the saving of the souls of others, 
is all along so proper, and adapted to the purify- 
ing and saving of our own. But you will pos- 
sibly say, ‘What does he himself that speaks 
these things tous?’ Alas! I am ashamed to 
tell you. All J dare say is this,—--I think I see 
the beauty of holiness, am enamored with it, 
though I attain it not; and how littie soever I 
attain, would rather live and die in the pursuit 
of it, than in the pursuit, yea, or in the possess- 
ion or enjoyment, though unpursued, of all the 
advantages that the world affurds.’’ 

Do not these words now speak to us with liv- 
ing power’ Should we not take them to heart, 


and by them segk to regulate our lives! 





TO BOYS. 


Do not trouble the birds. Let them sing and 
fly, without fear from you. Do not kill them, 
do not catch and imprison them. Let them go 
abroad in all the joyousness of their brief sum- 
mer’s life. If you wish for something to do in 
these spring days, dig a hole in some suitable 
place by the roadside, three or four feet across 
and a foot and a half deep; throw back part of 
the earth. Then go into the fields or woods, 
catch a wild tree, the prettiest you can find, and 
fasten its roots carefully in the cage that you 
have made for them, and your children’s chil- 
dren, or the poor wayfaring man a century hence, 
may thank you for the shade which you have 
provided. Is not this better than catching 
birds? 





goes, that bond is dissolved. His influence may 
live still in many hearts, but his society will 
probably soon begin to languish. Especially 
must this be the case, where his life and char- 
acter did not come in to give power to his words. 





LOSS OF CHILDREN. 


There is no subject more tenderly affecting, 
and no bereavement more common than this. 
And nowhere is the religion of Jesus more truly 
beneficent than in the beautiful light which it 
throws around the departure of the little ones, 
whose angels do always behold the face of their 
Father who is in heaven. How pleasantly is this 








THE WAR. 


‘To your son I felt bound by the strongest ties 
of private regard, and when I miss his familiar 
face and those of MeKee and Hardin, I can say 
with truth, that I feel no exultation in our suc- 
cess.’’ [Gen. Taylor's letter to Henry Clay. 

The above sentence, which has every mark of 
entire sincerity, is more honorable to the writer 
than all the battles which he has fought. And 
does it not express the feelings with which a 
victory ought always to be regarded 

War, if ever justifiable, is to be sought only 
as the last, mournful resort, when every other 


the | for those whom it considers too dangerous to be 


should be only as asolety employs the gallows 


Permitted to live. We all remember the gen- 
eral revulsion of feeling occasioned, a few years 
sines, by an officer in the Navy, proposing that 
his associates should be promoted for the part 
which they had taken in putting down a muti- 
ny by hanging three young men. So, the des- 
truction of an enemy, especially when joined 
with the loss of many friends, should, even al- 
lowing the war to be just, be regarded only with 
sadness. Let not the victory be announced by 
the ringing of bells and the firing of guns and 
shouts of joy. The cars, which brought the 
news of the battle of Buena Vista to Lexington, 
were hung with crape, and the general of the 
victorious army could say with truth, ‘*I feel no 
exultation in our success.” This is as it should 
be. Let the victory be celebrated by a funeral 
proceasion, the hearse, the shroud, the muffled 
drum, the tolling of bells, with tears of bereaved 
affection and extinguished hopes. So many gen- 
erous hearts have ceased to beat! So many 
homes have been made desolate! And at best, 
the victory can be regarded only as a grand gen- 
eral execution. 

Let any one, who would understand how war, 
and especially that in which we are now engaged, 
appears in the light of Christianity, go to the 
gospels. Let him read the words of Jesus, be- 
ginning with the Sermon on the Mount, and go- 
ing on till he is penetrated by their spirit. Then 
let him go to the army, enter into its details, 
witness its doings and the spirit which prevails 
there. Can he reconcile these things Among 
those cut off and mourned over at Vera Cruz, 
was a young officer greatly beloved, a man of 
deep religious convictions, who had made up 
his mind before the war began to leave the ser- 
vice and become a preacher. But just at that 
time he was ordered away, and could not rec- 
oncile it to his notions of military honor to 
change his profession under such circumstances. 
We would in no case sit in judgment on the dead. 
But how could a man, with such convictions of 
religious duty resting upon his heart;—how 
could he plant his battery and throw the murder- 
ous shells into the midst of a city filled more 
with defenceless women and children, than with 
armed men! Or, living through the war, how 
could he have fulfilled his intention, and come 
with their blood upon his hands to minister at 
the altar of Christ! We know, alas, only too 
well the inconsistencies of the human heart, and 
how often even good men, from what seem to 
them the best of motives, are made the instru- 
ments of unjust and cruel deeds. We will not, 
therefore, condemn. But as all of us are in 
some measure accountable for this war, it be- 
comes us to regard it as it is, and consider so- 
berly whether it can be justified in the sight of 
God, and whether we can be justified in carry- 
ing it on. 





Life is a wearisome thing to ali who know 
not how to use it. But a life crowded with vir- 
tuous actions, and inspired by kind feelings and 
a devout spirit, brings fresh hopes every morn- 
ing and pleasant memories at night. 





NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
DR. SPRING’S PREACHING. 
Dear Sin:—The next comment I have to 
make upon the moral influence of Dr. Spring’s 
preaching is, that it has failed to awaken and 


artay the humane and —--~i#e! ccncrutitoe i we 
peupre, in emcient manifestation for the relief of 


human suffering, destitution and vice. 

The great problem of the age is not the doc- 
trine of decrees, of predestination, of atonement, 
or any other doctrine—it is the great and glaring 
fact of present social disorder, vice and suffering, 
adhering to and disgracing the civilization of the 
19th century. The best, purest, loftiest’ minds 
of the age are absorbed with the question what 
shall be done to knprove the condition, elevate 
the character, augment the happiness of the 
people! The man who writes a Song of the 
Shirt, becomes, through the bent and temper of 
the times an evangelist to millions. The hearts 
of men beat responses to his strains in all places 
of human resort, in all the workshops of Christ- 
endom, in all the fields of labor where by the 
sweat of his brow man harvests the sheaves that 
are to feed his master. The man who in this 
day introduces a milder featuze into his country’s 
criminal code, or whose ingenious humanity dis- 
covers a safe method of meliorating prison disci- 
pline ; nay, even the man who sheds a tear be- 
cause he cannot relieve the guiltiest of his kind, 
is hailed with the uplified hands and voices, as 
a man in God's image, and children as he passes 
are proud to ‘pluck his gown,” and win the good 
man’s smile. 

These are the great themes about which geni- 
us and goodness are all alert with quickened 
anxiety and intense emotion; and the public 
teacher who is not iv sympathy with this feeling, 
and who thinks to feed his flock on dry meta- 
physics or scholastic theology, unless that flock 
be sheep in a more literal sense than it would be 


nought, and for aught of good he is likely to ac- 
complish, he might as well be entombed with 
Dans Scotus and Thomas Aquinas. 

Now when we reflect that here is Dr. Spring, 
in the 34th or 35th year of a ministry, over a 
people strongly attached to him, and confiding 
implicitly in his teaching, a people with immense 
resources of wealth, talent, information, standing 
in society, and every thing which would give 
them power in any great effort for the meliora- 
tion of social evils and sufferings, it seems not 
unreasonable to ask what part they are bearing 
in the attempt to solve the great problem of the 
day, of which we have spoken. 

Now you will bear in mind, that lam giving 
my own impressions, derived from a long ac- 
quaintance with the ministry and people I am 
speaking of. In the nature of the case ] can do 
nothing more. Butin these impressions I am 
fortified by the opinions of very many abundantly 
competent to judge ; and I must say, that in our 
concurring judgments the ministry of Dr. Spring 
so far from leading, as it should do, in the great 
movement of the popular mind, toward a remo- 
val of the evils that adhere to our social system ; 
so far from even keeping pace with that move- 
ment, or following after it with sympathising 
heart ,—instead of this, it is away in thedistance 
behind, and both practically and theoretically 
averse even to the agitation of the subject. In 
short that ministry, and that people, so far as 
their opinions are moulded by it, are apparently 
at least satisfied that things are well enough as 
they are. 

Do not mistake me: [am not a disciple of 
Fourier. I have formed no opinion about his 
plans, because I have not read enough. I only 
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provement in our social system. There are a 
thousand ways in which that end may be assist- 
ed ; and I maintain that all good men, and espe- 
cially all moral and religious teachers and their 
congregations, ought to show the deepest sym- 
pathy and the most prompt co-operation in every 
hopeful movement, having for its aim the reduc- 
tion of human suffering, and the augmentation of 
human happiness in this life. I would have 
ministers and churches take a leading part in 
direct efforts for the relief of the poor, the mis- 
erable, the outcast, the prisoner, the oppressed, 
and all men less happy or Jess virtuous than 
themselves, and where this is wanting, no zeal 
for o1thodoxy, however firey, no forms of treli- 
gion however pompous or venerable, can concil- 
iate my esteem or share my confidence. 

Truly yours, Criro. 





For the Register. 
TO THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN. 


Christian Friend, thy progress is arduous ; to 
lead a Christian life, requires strength of por- 
pese, and steadiness of principle; when beset 
by a thousand snares, and temptations are on 
every side, is the time when thy faith is put to 
the test, and when thy religion shall show to the 
unbeliever the beauty of holiness. 

Let your actions be consistent with your be- 
lief, and let your life be one in which the Lord 
delighteth. Let no opportunity which offers to 
you a wide field of holy action be neglected. 
Countenance no evil ; embrace, encourage, and 
bless those that turn from the way of sin to the 
path of virtue. Let your prayers be distinguish- 
ed for their fervency and conciseness, and let 
your heart be pure, ‘‘for the pure in heart shall 
see God.’’ 





For tle Register. 


CARELESS WORDS. 


It has been remarked that the germ of all pub- 
lic goodness is the fidelity with which we per- 
form our domestic duties, and that the standard 
oi purity and virtue at home, is seldom elevated 
by association with the world. ‘Those who val- 
ue at their just worth, the domestic relations, 
will not consider these remarks as an over-esti- 
mate of their importance, 

I would say a few words concerning careless 
words, for tsey emer largely into the familiar 
intercourse of domestic life. I do not mean the 
hasty, petulant retort, the unkind eneer, for 
Christian principle we trust can regulate and 
purify the fountain of bitter thoughts, from 
which they proceed, but I would speak of care- 
less words, thoughtless words, words which 
were not meant to give pain. It is often pleaded 
in extenuation of othe1s, and also of ourselves, 
when some careless werds had inflicted a deep, 
though perhaps a silent pang, “‘I meant no 
harm,” ‘I was not thinking,’ ‘It was only & 
careless word.”’ 

Now I hold that thoughtless and care- 
lessness are among the minor immoralities 
of character ; and that although we may con- 
sider them a very good excuse for the pain we 
cause others, they are in truth no excuse at 
all, and might be pleaded with equal justice in 
extenuation of dishonesty and falsehood. We 
have the feelings of others, as well as their prop- 
erty, intrusted to our sense of justice, and it 
would be well so to feel the responsibility of the 
deposite, that we should be as unwilling to di- 
minish our neighbor's stock of pleasant thoughts 
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silver. 

We know it may be said, that aright disci- 
pline of our feelings would prevent that undue 
sensitiveness which renders them liable to in- 
jury from a careless or sudden touch. It may be 
true ; but the truth of the position does not di- 
minish the necessity of kind'y heeding the feel- 
ings of those around us. The possession of a 
hasty temper is a circumstance much to be de- 
plored ; but he who intentionally kindles the 
combustible material within another's breast, is 
partly responsible for the -avages which passion 
may occasion. So if we wound our neighbor's 
feelings by a careless word, or an unkind insin- 
uation, it is little to offerin justification, that 
his sensitiveness magnified an injury which was, 
at the worst, but a slight ard venial one. 

The Rarp of a thousand strings,—the human 
heart, so mysteriously attuned to joy or sorrow, 
we know not how ersily it may be struck, and 
vibrate only a discord; when it needs but the 
touch of kindness, to gite back sweetest melody. 
Let us not rudely or jarelessly touch it, but 
gently, as the string of some most delicate in- 
strument. Let us maké it a matter of Christian 
duty to speak thoughtf@ly and kindly. With 
that charity which thinlgth no evil, let us calti- 
vate that courtesy of geech, and kindness of 
heart, which values thefeelings of another too 
highly to wound tieedby the utterance of a 


careless word. M. 
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For the Register. 
AFTERNOON SERVICE. 


It is a humiliating yeja well known fact that 
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ed by anger and discontent, and we wish we 


—then we are not fitted for the heavenly man- 
sions. 


darkened for you this stormy day; and I would 
fain wish that loving thoughts of me might 
brighten one of its hours as loving thoughts of 
you have prompted this letter, and made me very 
‘ happy while writing it. That sad wish of yours, 


mind my loving sympathy with you, given me 


and new and happy thoughts of our ‘bright eter- 
nal home.” 
love? 


— = 








persuade, and entreat men to become Christians- 

Some who are guilty of this neglect may flat- 
ter themselves that they are already so enlight- 
ened that a second Sunday service with them is 
superfious ; perhaps in some instances this may 
seem te be the case, but the public worship of 
God should never be regarded as waste time or 
a superfluous service. Besides has the minister 
whom you have chosen no claim for your re- 
spect, and the younger portion of the Society 
with whom you are united no right to your ex- 
ample I believe they both have claims aod 
such as good fellowship and Christian courtesy 
will not when duly considered allow you to dis- 
regard. By this habit of attending Church you 
become better men and better Christians. 

It would be vanity to suppose that what is 
here said will do much to reform this evil; but 
in the hope, that some change may take place, 
would it not be well that all the Churches in 
this city liable to this rebuke should give notice 
in the Christian Register and Christian World, 
that their Churches on Sunday afternoon are 
open for the free use of all who desire to attend * 
This plan would give opportunity to hundreds, 
or thousands, weekly flocking to our city and a 
vast number who now feel themselves intruders. 
It is not unfrequently the case when a stranget 
appears and asks the sexton for a seat he is 
shown to one in an obscure place in the gallery. 
Many are kept from our Churches from an ap- 
prehension that they are not welcome worship- 
pers. Convince such of their mistake—receive 
them cordially—receive them with a warm heart- 
ed Christian kindness, if you would bless them 
as yourselves are blessed. 


I hope some connected action between the 
Clergy and the warm hearted laity of this kind 
will be adopted for the good of the people and 
the credit of our Churches—that they may no 
longer bear this reproach, but become the por- 
tals to inward numbers for heavenly hope and 
eternal blessedness. ; A. 





For the Register. 


FOR CHILDREN. 
New York, Feb. 22d., 1847. 


Dear Ciara,—Itis such a stormy wintry day! 
the snow comes flying down on the wings of 
fierce little whirlwinds from the roofs of these 
high city houses, and is fast blocking up these 
narrow city yards, so that they look like so 
many prison-cells. I have indeed been almost a 
prisoner for many stormy days of late, and quite 
weary at last, of books, sewing, drawing and 
even of thinking. I turn to you, my little girl, 
and wonder what you are doing to-day in your 


winter home % 6 


Hills and open fields are around you, and 
many are the merry hours, spent I hope in slid- 
ing and coasting apon them. But no out-of- 
door amusements for you to day I strongly sus- 
pect, and you perhaps are thinkirg with me of 
our summer home, its blossoming trees and ma- 
ny friends. I hope itis a happy day to you, 
bet it reminds me, Clara, of one winter after- 
noon several years ago, when we walked home 
from school together, and passed in sight,—do 
you remember '—of the monuments and tomb- 
stones in one of our pleasant burial places. You 
were in a sad mood and said to me—‘‘My moth- 
er is buried there !"’ and then added—*‘I should 


like to be dead toot” I did not ask what could 
a hil “at @ Wish trom your 


little stout heart, for 1 knew too well what it 
was to have my mother buried there, and had 
often longed, as I felt you were longing then, 
for her patient sympathy with my childish faults 
and sorrows. Something had gone wrong with 
yor litte turbulent spirit that day, though you 
would not tell me so. Trials and temptations 
seemed harder than you could bear, and you 
longed—pwor little tempted one !—for a mother's 
strong heart of love to assist you in conquering 
them. I knew all about it. That beaovtiful 
unless conscience is in some way vexed and | 
wounded. ’ 
Once I saw an interesting boy who had been | 
an invalid all his life. He was sitting by the 
fire, watching his sister while she prepared the 
tea, and listening attentively to some fine verses, 
upon Death, which she repeated aloud, as she 
walked around busy at her task. They began— 
“‘Oh how 1 long to die!’’ and ended, I think, 
with the same wish. They seemed to have 
been written by a very happy heart; one who 
loved life, and all its blessings, and who hardly 
knew why it was that death and heaven were so 
earnestly desired. The little fellow listened to 
them with a happy expression in his bright soft 
eye, and then exclaimed earnestly, “‘Oh, so do 
T long to die!’’ He was thinking of the pure 
joys of heaven, you, of the dark sin-trials of 
earth. Do you remember too, the poor crippled 
blind man, of whom all used to speak with so 
much reverence and love' Oh! what a beau- 
tifal holy look there always was upon his pale 
face! though he was s»ffering every moment 
such intense pain, that he said, were he then to 
feel it for the first time, it would cause him to 
ery out with agony. How he too longed to die! 
but never with a sad face, Oh, no, but in happy 
songs about ‘the land of pure delight’’—or with 
bright smiles as he expressed the. hope, that he 
should soon in the words of the hymn—‘‘pass 
over Jondan,’’ by which he meant the river of 
death. Ouace he said to a friend—-‘‘B. tells me 
that God never will call me home, until I cease 
to be so impatient to go,’’ and he added with a 
cheerful smile---"‘I suppose it is true.”” When 
we think, Clara, of such serene, holy spirits as 
his in heaven, and of the lovely angel children 
we so lately knew here, we too can feel how 
blessed it is to die. When we are innocent and 
happy, with all things fall of joy, and beauty 
around us—if then we love to think of death and 
heaven, we may know that heaven is already 
growing in our hearts ; but if conscience is vex- 


were dead, because we cannot find love and hap- 
piness enough,—I fear we all feel so sometimes 


Do such thoughts ever trouble your soul 


nowt I hope, at any rate, that they have not 


breathed so long ago, that you I dare say have 
forgotten it, has proved quite a little sunbeam to 
me on this dark day, for it has called strongly to 
new strength and hope for the sad hours of life, 


Will it do®the same for you my 





and a Holy and Godlik@@ork it is to instruct, 





wish—to die, is never breathed in such a tone, | 





For the Register. 
ORDINATION AT BRATTLEBORO’, YT. 

The ordination of Mr. Farrington Melntyre, 
lately of the Theological School at Cambridge, 
took place on the 15th inst. at Brattleboro’, V+, 
Though the day was ushered in by a little rain, 
and the clouds looked threatening, and the winds 
blew cold and chilly from the snowy regions, 
yet the interest of the people was not apparently 
abated. The attendance at the Church was 
very full, and one circumstance was exceeding- 
ly gratifying§ that every clergyman in the 
town was present, There is indeed no good rea- 
son, why, on occasions like this, when a young 
and new co-laborer in the minisitry of Jesus Christ 
is to be set apart, for his holy office, every min- 
ister of the same Lord and Master in the same 
town, or village, should not be present, if he can 
conveniently attend. But the time has been, 
and not very far distant, when the ministers not 
only themselves staid away, but recommended to 
their people, if they did not speak with some au- 
thority, to stay away, and shun the heresy of a 
different faith, though it was called Christian. 
It was an auspicious omen to the young preacher, 
and we hope that he may not be disappointed in 
this token of charity and good will. 

The following is the order of exercises :—In- 
troductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Everett; Read- 
ing of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Bridge; 
Hymn ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Lincoin of Fitch- 
burg; Hymn; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. A. 
Brown; Charge, by Dr. Gannett ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Moors; Hymn; 

ddress to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Livermore ; 
Benediction by the Pastor. 

The exercises were (very interesting. The 
Sermon and charge seemed especially calculated 
to impress all, ministers and people, with the 
greatness and importance of the gospel ministry 
—that it imposes great responsibility upon the 
preacher and the hearer. It was good to be 
present there. It was good to be reminded of 
the great purpose and high duties of the ministry, 
and also of the privilege enjoyed, by those who 
live under the influence of the Christian minis- 
try. The members of the Society after hearing 
so much required of the faithful minister, must 
have felt the significance of the ‘‘Address,”’ de- 
manding their ‘‘co-operation.’” We cannot but 
hope and pray, that the solemn impressions of 
those quiet hours in that holy place, will be long 
remembered and often revived. 

Now comes the innovation—if every innovation 
be not an improvement, certainly this is one of 
the few which may be said to advance the wel- 
fare and happiness of Society. Instead of an 
expensive dinner for the Council and a few in- 
vited guests, there was a parish tea-party in the 
evening. Instead of one dinner being ‘provided 
foreach pastor and delegate, each individual 
foand several tables generously spread and kind- 
ly awaiting his presence—probably no one re- 
ceived less than two invitations to dinner. But 
this hospitality of the gentlemen was out-done 
by the skill, taste, kindness and generosity of 
the ladies exhibited at Wantastiquet Hall in the 
evening. On one side of this hall handsomely 
lighted, beaatifully decorated with plants and 
flowers of every hue, there stood a table loaded 
with abundance and beauty—much, very much 
to gratify the taste and the eye. It was an 
affair of the ladies, to which all had contribut- 
ed, each according to her ability. 

The company were invited to assemble at six 


— 
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reprinted amongst us, and, . 
ie an entenetve ciroulstion, ee 
soothing and improving influences into 
families. But the subject admits of much waa. 
ty of treatment, and Mr. Peabody's volume will 
still be found an interesting and valuable acqui- 
— bi nage it to our friends with 
reat confidence, that none will re j 
acquaintance with it.”” ag ag 








ie following touching lines we gladly insert, 
ate sorry that we have not room for others on 


the same Subject from a different source.] 


Lines 
om the Death of Mrs. Sarah Blake, who 
oe April 10th, 1847. 
‘Lowly and sole. 
Thy children’s ar ll 
Father Divine. ? e 


Ahym i 
Snding that hfe any breath, 
Alike are thine.” . 
Slowly and sadly the train movea on 
When the form so dear to us was borne 
To its last rest: 
Many and bitter the tears we shed, 
Full many a heart with anguish bled, 
And sorrow filled each breast. 


Yes.—God has called her home. 
No more to us shall come 

Her voice of love; 
But to the choir of Heaven 
Another angel’s given, 

She’s gone above! 


Worn with sickness and with pain, 

God took her spirit back again. 
His time is best. 

Oh! sing ber requiem soft and low, 

For her weary soul was glad to go, 
And be at rest. 


But oh! fond eyes must weep, 

That to her long last sleep 
Our loved one’s gone: 

Tha: she’s forever fied, 

And numbered with the dead, 
Fond hearts must mourn. 


From many an humble home, 

The voice of grief shall come, 
That she’s no more. 

The poor! well may they mourn, 

That she their friend has gone, 
And oft their loss deplore. 


Oh! may we look above, 
And trust thy guardian love, 
Father Divine! 
Still guard our fleeting breath; 
“Make us in life and death, 
Thine, only thine.” . E. 
& 








OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM STEVENSON, ESQ. 


In this city, on the 6th inst, William Steven- 
son, Esq. aged 79 years, a venerable citizen of 
Boston much known and highly respected. His 
strict sense of justice, both in his dealings and 
his judgment secured to him the respect of those 
who knew him. His life has been one of untir- 
ing industry. He loved his duties. Endowed 
by nature with strong mental faculties, which 
age had not weaekned, he labored in his office 
after the three score years and ten had silvered 
his head; and when, about two years since, he 
retired from business, he Jost none of his interest 
in the pleasures and pursuits of those, who were 
younger than himself. The evening of his life 
was cheered by the affection of those he loved in 








o'clock, and afte: about an hour, tea and coffee, 
ane young as 
well as the old, had collected, and the new pas- 
tor enjoyed what perhaps no young n.inister just 
entered on his office, had ever before enjoyed, 
the sight of his whole flock gathered before him. 
This meeting together of all families, of the sick 
and poor, young and old, was auspicious of 
great good. In the midst of the hilarity and 
quiet joy, there was a pause now and then, 
while excellent and fitting words fell from the 
lips of devoted servants of Christ. Remarks ex- 
| ceedingly appropriate were made bv Rev. Mr. 
Lincoln, Hon. John Prentiss, of Keene, Rev. 
Addison Brown and Dr. Gannett. At an early 
hour the company separated, feeling that that 
day was to be reckoned among the bright and 
happy days of life. E. 
Northfield, April 19th, 1847: 


2 eswound. 
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For the Register. 


ORDINATION AT HUBBARDSTON. 


Rev. George T. Hill, iate of the Theological 
School at Meadville, Penn., was ordained as 
Pastor of the First Yongregational Church and 
Society in Hubbardston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
the 14th inst. 

In answer to the requirement of the Council, 
the Pastor elect presented the usual certificates, 
and made explicit and satisfactory declaration of 
his Christian faith. 

Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bond, of 
Barre ; Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. 
Bradford, of Bridgewater; Sermon, by Rev. 
Henry F. Hariington, of Albany, N. Y., from 
John xvii. 17; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. 
Charles Wellington, of Templeton ; Charge, by 
Rev. Mr. Hill, of Worcester; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Nute, of Petersham ; 
Address to the Society, by Rev. Mr. Hall of 
Worcester ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Adams of Templeton. 

The parish in Habbardston is one of our old 
Societies ; and it has always been flourishing in 
point of numbers both of the Church and of the 
congregation. They have nobly persevered, in 
spite of other renewed disappointments, in ef- 
forts to secure a permanent and efficient minis- 
try. There is reason to congratulate the Socie- 
ty upon the hope that, with their present con- 


and that the cause of Religion will make con- 
tinued progress. is 





Curistian Consocations. A Volume of Sermons 


by A. P. Peabody. 


We have already once or twice spoken of this 
excellent volume of sermons,—so cheerful and 
yet so sympathising, subduing the heart and in- 
structing the mind. Weare glad to see that 
they are appreciated in England, and take 
pleasure in copying & notice of them from the 
London Inquirer. 


‘*A beautiful aud useful volume, containing 
twenty-two excellent sermons, such as any 
Christian family might rejoice to possess, 
Their great merit consists in their general tone 
of sentiment and feeling, which is purifying, ele- 
vating, and consoling ;. preparing us for the 
struggles of life, assisting us to bear well its tri- 
als and sufferings, and pointing our hopes to 
better things beyond its passing scenes. This 
is the second admirable volume that our Ameri- 
can brethren have, within a few years, supplied 
us with, relating jally to the consolations 
of the Gospel. e late Dr. Greenwood’s 


stated. 
state what is necessary for the Fair, remember- 
ing that our female friends must see the~neces- 
sity of immediately going to work. Not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. i 
gaged probably the Washingtonian Hall, Brom- 
field street. 


roads. But our W 
and they can jndge fro 


nexion, they may renew their former prosperity, | 


WASHINGTON STREET. | 
been secured for the Fair, 
West street, under t 
will rego oa . 

:  gued (0 ’ 
Hail, 339 Washington street. 


the home, which he helped to make happy- 
His children and grand-children will feel the ab- 


sence of one, whose affections towards them 
were not chilled by the winter of declining years, 
while they will be cheered by the reflection that 
he has gone to join the company of the loved 
ones, whom he had lost and whose memory he 
cherished with a fondness that time made no im- 
pression on. : 

He was a good citizen, a true friend, a faithful 
father and an honest man. 











A fair for discharged convicts is to be holden 
in this-city from April 29 to May 1. The 


following is copied from the Prisoner's Friend. © 


THE FAIR. 


For two days and three evenings, from April 29 
to May 1. 


The ladies interested in the approaching Fair 
met at the office of the Prisoner’s Fiiend on 
Friday last. An excellent spirit was manifest- 
ed, and the deepest interest was shown in favor 
of the object. The time fixed on is the last 
weekin April, closing up on the first day of 
May. This will give us about six weeks to 
prepare. We want our friends now who intend 
to aid us. to leave word immediately at our of- 
fice or with either of the persons named below. 
We have not, as yet, seen how much the ladies 
ean do for the prisoner. They have worked in 
every other movement and their influence has 
been widely felt. We believe now that this Fair 
will do honor to them and the noble cause to 
which it is devoted. It is needless now, to point 
out our wants. It is sufficient to say that the 
Prisoner’s Friend needs the whole of the sub- 
scriptions, and even more, to sustain it, Jeaving 
the Editors to look where they may for support. 
In our next, our object and plans will be fully 
At present we have thought it best to 


A beantiful Hall will be en- 


Music has already been secured. It 
is intended to have our most able speakers in the 


evening. 


OBJECTS OF THE FAIR. 


The object of the Fair is to meet the expen- 
ses of pg area Friend, and to sustain the 


office. Also to furnish aid toward sustaining a 


oH who shall visit the various 
ine ny the, Commonwealth. It is contem- 


: ts to circulate on the various 
plated to publish ae are before our friends, 
m what has been done, in 

hat may yet be accomplished. — 
ox snowing are the names cf the ladies re- 


ferred to above =— 


Samvet May, 
Euiza F. Meriam, 
‘s Treopore Parker, 
“Oris Everett, jr. 
* Saran H. Sovrrwick, 
“© Frank B. Fay, Chelsea, 
‘ Bensamin H. Greene, 
“«  Exrza W. Foren, 
Miss Henaretta Sarceyt, 
‘  Carnarine SARGEANT, 
‘ ~=Apey SovrHwick, 
“ Mary E. TompkINS, 
3, W. Denison. 
Mrs. C. W Biss. 300 


ROSE 
Haut ror tHe Fair. ea Hall has 


a few doors a 4 

Phonographic Hall. It 
qt number, and is ad- 
Remember Melrose 


Mrs. 








*,¢ We congratulate our friends on what 


seems really to be the approach of spring. May 
it prove so to us all in more senses than one. 
May the season which flies so rapidly leave its 








Miss ANNIE, 


Sermons on Consolation have deservedly been 


rightful influences upon us. 
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{Reported and furnished for the Register-] 
WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 


: sociation fur 

The Annual Meeting Rego rea pees 
i Sunday evening, pril 18. Charles 
“fing, Esa prsied fer ev Me 
‘rayer was offered per cheek ak teal 
night be allowed to say 
’ 90 thas per has Committee are taking steps to 
hole estate out of debt 5 and whenever 
ee done thé income will be sufficient to 
a ~. ~ epses. It has a valuable estate, 
ras ae praperty is now held, all the proprie- 
s will eventually, when the building is given 
anda sale effected, receive more perhaps 
in a retura of their money. The Committee 
and w create enough new shares to cover the 
its of the estate. Asking the indulgence of 
meeting for a moment longer, he would say 
the had take@up the work for life, and 
wuld reyoice, come what may, 'o pursue it for 
Dr. Tuckerman’s feeling was that the 











neat Institutioa having nothing above or be- 
4. He could not but view it as such and as 
cthy not only of their lives who are interested 
the werk, but of the lives of many genera- 
‘ste come. He had also always regarded it, 
4 matter, eet only of good feeling and impul- 
» charity, but as requiring the exercise of In- 
geace, and werthy of being made a study. 
heped 10 see this Instiiution constantly ad- 
sing, constantly aiming at and accomplishing 
e. Every time that the Annual Meeting 
es roeand and he was obliged to appear even 
ire his frieads ard speak of his work, he was 
umed te lift up bis voice, and would greatly 
ice te do more work and say nothing about it; 
as he acts fur ethers, an Annual Report is 1e- 
ir. Loring rese and said,— : 
‘his interesting Report is before the Associa- 
for its disposal. it contains much that is 
aly interestiag aad very encouraging. I can 
rine aething more interesting than the ef- 
:ef those wham God has appvuinted to ad- 
ethers in knowledge and happiness. It 
as te be a matter of abundant encouragement 
we knew etherwise than by this report of 
fidelity and assiduity of the presiding minis- 
of this Chapel, aad that we know from him 
self-devotien ia the cause which is, though 
able, indeed one of the noblest on earth. I 
satisfied that these institutions are not ap- 
ciated ast eugkt to be and I am ashamed 
I have done se litle in their behalf. I am 
sfied that nethiag is wanting, nothing can be 
eting, in order te have this usefulness and 
«gy increased and extended, hut that its real 
ats shall be kaown; and [ have only to ex- 
ss the hope that some measures will be imme- 
tely taken that they shall be better known. 
ion. James Savage esserved,— 
Mr. Chairman, | move the acceptance of that 
port, and were | a yeunger man, sir, I should 
very ready to offer some strong reasons in 
or of it; bat my days are too far advanced to 
trany anything which would entertain this 
lience. And, sir, | de avt propose to engage 
re than a single minute, and that only to ask, 
he Cizcalar of the Standing Committee is 
him your teach, that that may be read to | 
»w hew desirable is the extension of the 
»wledge ef the waats of our Association. 
After the readiag of this Cireular by Mr. 
muel Welch, Pawick T. Jackson, Esq., 
d,— 
i should be happy te be able to express all I 
| with respect te the Report but I only move 
amend the motion se that the Report shall be 
nted aad circulated, tegether with the Circular 


Rev. Henry Gites next addressed the meet- 
i — 

Ladies and Gentlemen; I have been sequested 
make a very few,and as they must necessarily 
, extempore remarks, and I venture upon my of- 
e somewhat embarrassed. i strikes me that it 
eds but to go ever this country as 1 have my- 
If been lately been going over it, to understand 
2 full import of institutions like this; the great 
\portance of training,—of training of a right 
rt, for the well-being of this country. I have 
t watched the meon by the lonely music of the 
taract. I have been carried over the bosom 
your great lakes, and along the sweeps of your 
ighty rivers. I have meditated in the beund- 
ss forests. I have gone in the open wagon 
ider the firmament of stars, nothing above me 
it the mighty heavens, nothing below but the 
‘airies. And what was grander than all this? 
; 1, in the midst of all this inanimate creation, 
2cause I was a man and had a living soul, 1 
as grander than the cataract, the forest, or the 
‘mamentg And why was I grander than all 
ieset Because I could grasp them; because 
1ey were senseless, unintelligent, and inani- 
vate, and because I would live hereafter, in oth- 
tc scenes than these and greater; not in mere 
xistence because in their component atoms they 
rere grander than I. But it was in my soul, as 
living, immortal, conscious, spiritual being, that 
was greater than the universe. 

And it strikes me that these higher views of 
1en come nowhere more powerfully than they 
0 in this nation, because that in no other nation 





























ligious element. Who were they that kindled 
the fires of the inquisition, and scooped its deep, 
dark dungeons! Who were they that called 
for its racks and pieced on those racks such 
myriads of victims! Who were those men! 
They were men of meditaion, and men of prayer. 
‘They were the same whose emaciated hands 
pointed at the rack and the torture, that overlook- 
ed without a pulse of pity these sufferings, that 
consomed the lonely nights in the vigils of devo- 
tion. The most horrid wars which the world ever 
witnessed, have been carried on in the same 
irit. 
ayo must not therefore trust any one element. 
You must train thoroughly, the whole, the in- 
tellectual, the moral, and the spiritual being. 
And it is only as the human being is developed 
in this order that he rises to his true grandeur, 
and takes his proper place in the universe of 
God. You may make a man a scientific man, 
and yet he may be a brutal, selfish man. You 
may make a man a very :eligious man, in the 
common sense of the word, and yet not make 
him a good man; a man who will lay down 
his life for his creed, strip himself to poverty 
for his church, who would go ta the ends 
of the earth to make one proselyte, and when 
he is made, as our Savior said, make him ten- 
fold more the child of hell than he was before, 
because he would infuse into him a bitter spirit. 

It is therefore that we should all feel so grate- 
ful for systems to train up the whole being ; and 
only consider that such things are aimed at in 
this institution, that such things are provided for 
in this institution, that there is a complete provis- 
ion for every part of the man. And then consider 
whom it is for, that it is not for those who have 
houses, and parental wisdom saperintending 
their youth, who can go to academies, and have 
carpeted pews, in 1ich churches, who have the 
refinements, and the correcting and restraining 
influences of educated suciety ! They are called 
from the lanes and the alleys of your city, 
out of the midst of your population, are brought 
within these holy upraising exercises, where 
they have objects of beauty for their fancy, and 
the cultivation of the sense of the fair as well 
as the fit; where they have overwatching for 
their conscience, friendly, kindly, unostentatious 
influences; where they have the Sunday of music, 
and prayer and devotion, and pees to bring 
out the religious element,to tell them ofall things 
above, heavenly, divine, transcendentally pure, 
transcendentally beautiful, and that live for- 
ever. 

Talk of the ministry at large as an humble 
position’? I think no such thing. If 1 were 
worthy to be a minister myself, a settled preach- 
er, | would take the house with the open door 
and unclosed pews. 1 would take it for its very 
dignity, I would take it for its analogy to the 
primitive times. I value not those spires point- 
ing their fingers at the stars, merely for those 
who can pay large rents. I think not of this 
modern mushroom growth of the gothic, more 
than of the marble palace for vanity and show. 
I do not say that some piety may not be there, 
but that the soil which brings up this plentiful 
crop is not a soil nourished with tears of penitence 
and prayers. I see no evidence of the spirit of 
religion where there are not open doors for those 
perising for the lack of knowledge in our crowd- 
ed cities. While burdening fines are laid upon 
families for the doubtful privilege of worshipping 
in these structures, the dens that are more de- 
based than the herds that riot in the superstition 
of the South Sea Islands, are neglected. This 
is not making true provision for the moral and 
religious wants of the age. 

I look upon the ministry for the masses, how- 
ever conducted, under whatever instrumentality, 
whatever means, as the ministry called for in 
our day and needed above all other ministries ; 
and I look for the word of power to come to 
the masses, to make them feel that they 
have immortal souls from God.  Immortal- 
ity is the word of power that is called for and 
needed as the great want of our age. To what- 
ever degree this want is met, I hold it with re- 
spect, bow down to it with reverence, and look 
forward to its results with hope. Ihave no hope 
in anything else than the moral elevation of the 
masses, that reforms the intellect and conscience 
and gives the feeling of the beautiful and the 
good, the right and the true. 


I therefore look upon this Ministry-at-Large, 
as the nearest 16 Ula Wittotr the Apeottos carriod 


out, which Christ indicated when he took the 
children of the poor and blessed them, and went 
among the poor, and said that to the poor was 
the Gospel sent. Not that the rich were to be 
neglected, not that they have not souls as valua- 
ble as the poor, but it is not often that the rich 
are neglected. It was a new thing; it was 
the great commandment of love, it was a new 
authority in the world. It was anew power in 
the hearts of men, and the hearts of men felt it, 
for the multitudes heard him gladly and said, 
that was the man from heaven, that was the 
divine man ; they knew that God was speaking, 
and they said he spoke with authority and not 
as the Scribes. 

1 would have all ministries ; ] amno anarchist. 
1 do not. say that al] classes can be, in all cir- 
cumstances, conveniently amalgamated ; but 
there may be different orders of ministry, differ- 
ent forms of ministry. 1 do not deny that ; I do 





oes the future so powerfully impress itself upon 
1emind. The nation is at present comparatively 
oung, aud though twentymillionsseem so mighty 
sum that the imagination cannot grasp it, it is 
othing when considered as scattered over the 
pace which these twenty millions occupy. It 
| therefore the man, the future man who is to 
xist in this country, that becomes absorbing to 
ie moral thinker ; and it is as institutions bear 
pon that future man, that they have an impor- 
unce that outstretches the grandest intellect. 
say, therefore, that every institution for train- 
1g the mind, however humble it may appear, 
owever insignificant it may seem, to the eye of 
2nse or to the eye of mind, has great dominion 
ecause it has great relation, because one human 
‘ing rightly trained may have infinite influences 
pon other human beings. 

Now, my friends, disguise it as we may, 
i‘hether we be conservatives or reformers, wher- 
ver we may place the centre, the source, or the 
eat of our authority, legal or religious, our age is 
mage of masses. It is necessary from the 
srm of the institutions, and still more necessary 
rom the tendencies of the umes. Itis not true 
hat a demucracy was made and shaped by men 
ixty years ago. yY ou can never make a mould 
ad pour humanity into it, Society gener- 
tes its own shape, and goes out into its own 
rms; and these forms are necessary because 
hey are developed from a necessary law, and 





not interfere with it. I hail the word of truth, 
however it may be preached, in whatever forms 
the special circumstances may need, but I do 
say that the ministry of the present day that is 
most called for and needed, isa ministry such as 
this, meeting all the various wants and all the 
faculties of man. 

And let us not despond. I speak in no de- 
spondency ; it is not my temper nor is it my 
tone. 1 have hope, because 1 have faith; be- 
cause | have faith in man, because I have faith 
in God, because I have faith in truth. Let ev- 
ery man do what he can, where he can, and 
when he can. Let him not bow down his head 
like a bulrush, and yield to despondency, like 
Alexander, because he cannot grasp all worlds 
at once. To one man it was given to sanctify a 
world, and to but one. Other men must take a 
little spot, and in that spot must do what they 
can. Let them take courage ; let them be peace- 
ful and contented ; let them do it in charity; let 
no man envy another man his work ; let no man 
interfere improperly with another man’s work; 
let no man decry another’s work. But let each 
do his own work, in peace and humility, and re- 
joice with all his brotherhood who are doing 
their work in their own way ; but then, like that 
excellent woman that Sir James Mackintosh de- 
scribes, let him do it, however silently, and he 
will see it increase. She troughta few grains 
of wheat to the city of Lima, and she distributed 





hat necessary law, now is the law of the mass- 
s. Think of it as we may, so it is; dn inevita- 
ile and necessary fact. i how are the mass- 
sto act, | ask, if left to themselves; outof what 
rinciple? Why, sometimes from passion, some- 
nes from prejudice, and sometimes from dogma. 
You cannot have such a thing as a pure indi- 
‘idualism, because if such a thing were possible 
t would be anarchy, and anarehy is its own de- 
truction. ‘The idea of self government has more 
M fallacy than truth in it. Asa mere abstract 
— it may do well enough ; but no true gov- 
a “pe be self-government, because there 
oo at “ten kovernment but that of truth, and 
roy Soe —_ heaven, truth is 
what you may, is divton eoyerernment, call it 
livine element somewhere or other: b Ay 
put, developed and acieq upon ‘Ti pape 
government; and unless individual a pots 
es are brought under that ielineeae ah epg 
not properly governed; they ar. not ey ete 
by order; they are not governed by ule 
principles, and the highest laws. = Mighest 


it, 30 grains ata time; aod by and by, great 
crops of wheat waved over this district ; and ‘she 
thus occasioned the existence of more men than 
were destroyed in Buonaparte’s wars. So in 
the moral work, let him scatter his seed here 
and there, in the soil of life, wherever he shall 
find an opportunity, and he will be sure that it 
will grow up in an abundant harvest in which 
multitudes may rejoice. Let him not despair 
though this may bedelayed. Though it may be 
watered with tears, and watched with despon- 
dency, yet the sun and showers of heaven will 
at sometime fall upon it, and ripen it into a most 
glorious and immortal crop of abundant and 
blessed goodness. 

The report was then unanimously adopted, 
and ‘upon motion of Mr. Jackson, the association 
adjourned. © 








We are happy to announce that the Mead- 
ville Theolegical School has just obtained a sat- 
isfactory charter from the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature, which will enable it to huld property and 





A government of the masses acting by ,. 
100, rushes into confusion, anarchy, and Low 
ess; masses acting out of prejudice became ty. 
tants ; and masses bound together by dogma, es- 
tablish the reign of bigotry. Now how is this to 
be corrected, but as you train the individual sou} 
under divine, high and holy inflnences; as you 
fe shout the nobler and larger relations of that 
otmeray nh tuman Beng: a8 you develope 
ranity of knvanttllect, which may grow into the 
seamen wiedge, or wildness of skepticism, 
a foalich ideal ton whieh may waste itself 
ve the: mere religious prfletiory eNoble ea 

’ hp : ; 
be om 18, bound as it is with the infinite, 
ws Petite. the immortal, yet even that must 

» for in its exeess that too is injuri- 


to enjoy many other advantages. We zaow 

\ that this intelligence will be very gratifying to 

some liberal friends of the institution in this 
iy. 

The prospects for the next class are good— 
the usefulness of the school cannot be overrated. 
By the way. there ought tobe no slackness on 
the part of New York, in fulfilling its engage- 
ments with Meadville. The first ongregation- 
al Church have had eo much to do for them- 
selves as to be excusable for neglecting to for- 
ward the remainder of their annual subscription 
$ 150 of which is yet due. Will not some quick 
spirit take the duty in hand of collecting this 
som? Meadville never complains, and never 
begs. She waits patiently, and hopes all things. 








Dus : 
» and the most horrible and atrocious evils 
tly out of the uncorrected re- 


Let not her amiable and confiding dispositi 
mM thush$£e =" ” 


Tue Secutar Press. Public sentiment has 
become in a measure changed of late. The re- 
ligious enterprises of the day, with their benign 
results, and the condition and prospects of the 
moral world, are becoming known and read of 
all men, who have any claim to intelligence or 
philanthropy. Probably a five times greater 
amount of general religious infortaation has been 
diffused through the secular press of this city, 
within the last year or two, than in any previous 
year. And perhaps the-e is no country town, 
where the newspaper column would not now be 
cheerfully granted for condensed views of 
ing religious events, if judiciously furnished by 
those most conversant with such interests. [N. 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. 








MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 








Summary. About 12 o’clock on the night of 
the 14th ult., a large wooden warehouse, jn the 
Williams College square, containing the College li- 
bray, was burnt. Most of the books were saved: 
but some valuable maps and engravings were lost. 
No insurance.—The Secretary of the Treasury has 
appointed Drs. Jackson and Owen, Geologists of the 
Lake Superior region. A. B. Gray, Esq., is First 
Assistant Geologist.—Dr. Park’s appointment as 
Professor of Theology at Andover to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Dr. Woods, has 
been confirmed by the Board of Overseers.—A com- 
mencement has been made in laying the pipes in 
this city for the distribution of the water from Lake 


Cochituate. The piped’: are nearly one inch thick 


amd nine inches diameter.—Thomas Sully, the emi- 
nent painter, died in Philadetphia on the 10th inst. 


15 Days Later From Evrorr, The Cam- 
bria, Capt. Judkins, arrived at this port Tuesday af- 
ternoon, about 6 o’clock, from Liverpool the 4th 
inst., having accomplished her passage in a few 
hours over 16 days. ‘The news she brings is impor- 
tant in a commercial point of view. 

The prices of American Cotton were about the| 
same as those current when the Hibernia sailed. 

An important change has occurred in the grain 
market. The supplies received into every part of 
the United Kingdom, of foreign breadstuffs, have 
been immense, and an eagerness had been manifest- 
ed to realize upon siieeed tore; yet the home buy- 
ers were operating with much caution, and the ex- 
port orders had greatly lessened. ‘There was con- 
siderable fluctuation in all descriptions of grain and 
grain produce daring the month of March. 

American Provisions were in good demand, and 
in most descriptions there had been an advance in 
prices. A falling off in the price of Indian corn. 

The Mederadv Ministry in Spain still hold their 
Queen in subjection, and threaten her with a Mont- 
pensier regency. Her Majesty admitted Mr. Bul- 
wer to an interview at the palace, and informed him, 
in explicit terms, of her wish to have a liberal Cabi- 
net. 


In Portugal matters seem to be verging to a crisis. 
Saldanha has announced his u//imatum to the Court 
at Lisbon, to retire fiom his command unless he be 
furnished with additional troops and money. He 
also insists on application being made to the Spanish 
Government for its intervention Rumors are afloat 
te the effect that the civil quarrel will, with the con- 
sent of all parties. be submitted to the arbitration of 
the British Government. 


Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 23d 
of January, seem to warrant the hope of an early 
termination to the Kaffir war. 

The principal interest of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings relate as usual to Ireland. The Govern- 
ment measure, the Poor Relief Bill, had been de- 
bated at great length, and amid much opposition, in 
the House of Commons. ‘The bill has gone through 
the committee, and the third reading will take place 
after the recess. 

Lord Morpeth has introduced an important bill into 
Parliament, which proposes to establish a board in 
London for promoting the health of towns, and rega- 
lating all measures bearing upon that object. The 
bill proposes to secure for the poorer classes in the 
great communities, the advantages of improved air, 
light, and water. The details of the measure are 
voluminous. — 


Mr. Hivtvrarp’s Lectures, before the Low- 
ell Institute, have come toa close, and we do but 
speak the sentiments of the multitude who have 


beamed bie. whan we — that great appre y ia folt that 
the course was not a longer one. e last lecture 


was the best of the series, and in passages the 
speaker rose to a height of lofty eloquence and beau- 
ty that we have seldom heard equalled; and though 
for one or two evenings he was rather dry, this brill- 
iant production was a rich atonement for all. His 
apology for the undutiful daughters of Milton was 
happily conceived, while the picture of what they 
might have been, was drawn with a masterly hand, 
that developed with glowing life the fine qualities of 
the speaker’s own heart. {fe treated of the subject 
of domestic alienations, with a skilf and truthfulness 
that was well appreciated, and if the sentiment 
could be universally acted upon, we should have a 
better and a happier, because more charitable world. 

His estimate of Milton’s character and writings, 
was not only simple and just, but eminently vivid, 
and the parallel between him and Byron, was one 
of the most forcible and happy that we have ever 
met in the whole range of English literature. Be- 
tween Milton writing Paradise Lost and Byron writ- 
ing Don Juan, he said there was as great a distance 
as between Satan in heaven and Satan in hell. He 
took leave of his audience with great feeling and del- 
icacy, and they on their part were evidently sad at 
parting. 

We look upon the delivery of this course of lec- 
tures as a new era in our American letters. One 
institution of wealth has extended a liberal hand to 
the literary devotee. For twelve lectures upon the 
great Poet of all solemn themes, they have given 
twelve hundred dollars. We trust this is a good 
omen and a foreshadowing of good to come, in the 
correction of public taste, and all the new force it 
will apply to the development of mental resources. 

While on this thought, we cannot do better than 
give a melancholy record of a recent result from the 
poor rewards of authorship. The simple bot sad 
narrative is from an English paper and shows the 
precariousness of authorship as a bread-winning pro- 
fessi As somebody has pithily said—Sir Walter 
Scott, we believe—literature does very well asa 
cane, but very ill asacrutch. Hood found it so, 
and thousands of others have gone through the same 
melancholy experience: — 


The Rev. J. T. Hewlett, author of ‘Peter Prig- 

ins,’’ has died and was interred, on Monday, at 
Little Stambridge, the scene of his recent labors. 
His remains were followed to the grave by a pro- 
cession of the freemasons of the district. A meeting 
was held at Rochford, on Friday, to consider the des- 
titute condition of the family of the deceased author. 
It was there stated that the late Mr. Hewlett had 
been, in early life, taken -under the care of the late 
Lord Eldon, by whom he was placed at the Charter- 
house. Thence he went to Oxford, and left the Uni- 
versity to take charge uf a school at Abingdon. Sub- 
sequently he was presented to the living of Little 
Stambridge. The emoluments of the living were 
small, and he depended on literary labor for the 
support of his family of nine children, of whom he 
was the sole protector. 

He had had in all sixteen children, and his wife 
suffered a lingering illness of four years, which ter- 
minated in her death. He took tasks from the 
booksellers at which he worked night and day, antil 
ill-health, produced by over exertion, compelled 
him to cease. For the last year and a half his pen 
was stopped, and when he died, there was not a sin- 
gle pound in his house to provide food for his children 
or to defray the expense of his funeral. ‘The free- 
masons, as soon as they learned the position of the 
destitute family, undertook the charges of Mr. Hew- 
lett’s interment, and made provision for the tempo- 
rary support of the children. The meeting pledged 
itself to use every exertion to raise a fund for the 
benefit of the family, and it was arranged that one 
child should be proposed for admission to the Clergy 
Orphan Asylum, and another to the Wanstead Asy- 
lam. The sam of £246 was announced as already 
subscribed. [Bee. 


Crvue.ty anv Cowarpice. Lettersreceived 
from Gen. Taylor’s camp, give shocking particulars 
of the massacre of a band of Mexican peons, or la- 
borers, by a portion of the Arkansas troops, in re- 
venge for the marder of one of their number by some 
unknown Mexicans. ‘The name of the murdered 
man was Colquitt, a nephew of the Senator. The 
Arkansas men vowed vengeance, and a number of 
them, some thirty perhaps, went out to the foot of 
the mountain, two miles off, to an ‘‘arrejo’’ to which 
the ‘*pisanos’’ of Agua Nueva had fled, and soon 
commenced an indiscriminate and bloody massacre 
of the poor creatures whe had thus fled to the moun- 
tains and fastnesses for security. The writer who 
communicates these particulars, says: 

“T rode through the chapparel and found a num- 
ber of their dead bodies, not yet cold. The features 














i instance, were composed and tranquil—ly- 
lag agua tie backs, eyes closed, and feet crossed. 


You would have supposed them sleeping, but for the 
gory stream that bedewed the turf around them. In 
some instances, after the vitol spark had fled, in the 
overflow of demoniac vengeance, the carbine ball 


in all its horrors, I have seen and been familiar with 
from boyhood, and I could not feel the dread reality 
before me until Col. B. and myself rode down the 
‘‘arrejo,’’ to. where, from the curling smoke, we 
supposed the women and children of these poor crea- 
tures were secured. We rode up. Fear and anxi- 
ety were depicted on every countenance—the women 
crowded around us for protection—and, notwith- 


standing were not more than half a mile from 
the scene of this murderous butchery, they were 
wholly i t of what had been going on. 


An female, who looked as though she might 
be the mother of the whole, advanced to us, 
and io the most imploring manner, asked me to send 
back her husband and sons from the camp, where 
she supposed they had al! been taken. I then told 
them that I feared their men had been killed. They 
soon comprehended my fears; and the old woman 
asked us to lead the ss to the dead bodies; and, 
accompanied by two little boys of ‘about two years 
of age each, we set out for the scene of murder. 
The first body we approached, the old woman ex- 
claimed was a ‘‘caretero’’—‘*‘a donde estan los otros, 
madre de Dios, adonde iremos?’’—(where are the 
others? mother of God, where shall we go?) We 
then led them to another body, that of a man about 
thirty years of age, who lay as tranquil as though he 
was in the slightest sleep. . 

The little boy, impelled by that instinct which 
seems to lead us into trouble and difficulty ere it is 
ready for us, outstripped his companions, and was 
the first to reach the body. He advanced steadily 
to its side; gazed upon the countenance, which was 
half concealed beneath the broad brimmed sombrero; 
folded his hands upon his breast, and looked with 
dreaming earnestness upon the bloody victim of ill- 
timed vengeance. ‘The heaving of his manly little 
chest, and the silent tears stealing from his dark eyes 
and rolling their scorching way down his cheeks, 
told too equenil that the little fellow had lost a 
friend. I said to By in the most soothing tone I 
could command: ‘*Do you know that man?’’ to 
which he replied, ‘Es ny padre caballero;” walked 
round the body; examined the bullet-hole in the 
side; turned away from us, drew his sleeve across 
his eyes, and, withoat an audible sob or murmur, 
returned to the glen, where his mother, brothers and 


Sisters were to hear the tale of their desolation.’’ 


These Arkansas volunteers were the very men who 
fled from the battle, and carried to Saltillo, on their 
trembling lips, the false tale that General Taylor wag 
beaten and in full retreat. They could be very 
brave for the massacre of unarmed persons, but not 
for the deadly encounter of the bloody field. [Sa- 
lem Gazette. 


The London correspondent of the Constitutionnel 
of the 5th of December, states that at the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, Mr. Pelly, one of the mem- 
bers, announced that he had just received the news 
that the Geographical Society of Hudson’s Bay had 
fitted out an expedition charged with the exploration 
of a country entirely unknown, and which is situated 
at the northeast extremity of that continent. It is to 
consist of eleven persons, who are to have two Es- 
quimaux guides. 

An AVALANCHE OF Snow at CHAMOUNT. 
A French journal, from which we translate, relates 
the following catastrophe under date of Feb. 17th. 
The great quantity of snow which we have had, led 
us to apprehend some serious aecident. On the 15th 
Febraary, at 7 of the evening, a horrible crackling 
noise, caused by an avalanche descending from the 
summit of the diguilles Rouges (Red needles) 
which covered the little hamlet of Chable, composed 
of five houses and several dependencies. The ava- 
lanche overturned all, filled the bed of the Arve and 
advanced some distance into the plain. Eleven per- 
sons of one family, assembled in the common cham- 
ber of their house, were protected by the resistance 
of a wall and succeded in saving themselves by 
crawling through the ruins of their crashed roof; some 
others were found alive under the snow and rains, 
but the rest remained buried uoder the enormous 
mass. 

The first one that freed himself from the rubbish 
ran to the hamlet of Prats for help, but on arriving 
at the scene of the disaster, it was impossible to re- 
cognise even the location of the houses. At length, 
the population of the valley was summoned to the 
place by the lugubrious notes of the tocsin, when, 
after two days’ research, six personsalive and seven 
corpses were discovered; unfortunately, there is but 
little hope that, among the numerous individuals of 
whom no trace has yet been found, there will be 
many survivors. } 

Astatic Lirerature. A late number of the 


Journal des Debats contains the following account 
ia Vareewre as hone O ado tees BL Ley ere wy 


the Russians at Pekin. 

The head of the Russian Mission at Pekin, made 
in 1845, an acquisition for the Asiatic department of 
the library of St. Petersburg, of great portance, 
in a literary point of view, and ene which may well 
excite the envy and ambition of Earopean libraries. 
It has been known to literary men, that there was a 
universal collection of Buddist books which was for 
sale at Pekin. These books were in the Chinese, 
Mandchou, Mongol, and Thibetian languages, and 
the two collections which contained them (the 
Gandjour Dandjour) formed 1,392 volumes in 
small folio, valued at 39,000 francs. 

A letter from M. Kowalewski, professor of Mongol 
at the University of Kasan, to a member of the 
French Institute, announces that this doable collec- 
tion has been obtained for the Asiatic department of 
the library by the chief of the Russian Mission. ‘This 
information is entitled to full confidence, for it eman- 
ates from one of the most honorable orientalists of 
Europe who has resided at Pekin, and who is kept 
by the gentlemen attached to the Russian mission, 
constantly informed of every thing there, interesting 
to science, and referring to the study of the Asiatic 


languages. 


FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches held on Sunday evening 
last, April 18th, the folbwing Officers were 
chosen for the coming yea. Henay B. Roc- 
ers, Esq., President; Bewamin Seaver, Esq., 
Treasur® * Rev. R. C. Wirersron, Secretary; 
and Rev. S. K. Lorurop ad Asien CHaNnpLer, 
Esq., members of the Exemtive Committee. 














§G THE NORFOLK COUNTY BIBLE SOCI- 
ETY will hold its nineteenth \newal Meeting at Fox- 
boro’, in the meeting house of ley Mr Poor, on Thurs- 
day, April 29:h, at 2 o'clock, P. M. Contributions 
can be transmitted to Rev M Babcock of Dedham, 
Treasurer. WM. }. PEABODY, Sec. 

East Randolph, April 16, ish. 





§G- NOTICE. The Middlesex North Association 
will hold their next meetingat Rev J. C. Smith’s, in 
Groton, on Wednesday, May 5th, at 10 o’cloek, A. M. 

a JOS, C. SMITH, Scribe. 


{J BOOK AND PAMPILET SOCIETY. The 
Annual Meeting of the Book anj Pamphlet Society, for 
the choice of Officers, will be hai on Monday, the 26th 
inst. at 5 o’clock, P. M., at No}6 Washington st. 

ap24 8S. G. SINPKINS, Rec. Sec. 








MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev Mr Gry, Mr Dennis Kelly to 
Miss Mary Kelsey. 

20th inst, by Rev Mr Coolie. Mr Frederick Almy 
to Miss Susan H., daughter pf Thomas Niles, Esq. of 
Gloucester. 

In Salem, 15th inst, Mr Chdes L. Heywood of Bos- 
ton, to Mrs Elizabeth D. Pagof S. 

In Beverly by Rev Mr Stow, Mr Moses A. Cheever 
of Westboro’, to Miss Ruth Ghant. At the same time 
by the same, Mr Eben H. M@ton to Miss Irene Co- 
nant. | 


In Lynn, Mr James M. n 8 to Miss Eunice L. 








Crediford. 
In Malden, Mr Robert Oli 


cy Higgins of M. : 
In East Bridgewater, hs Mr Whitman, Mr John 


of Lynn, to Miss Nan- 


Holmes of South Bridgewatq to Miss Sarah F. Bird 
of East Bridgewater. 

In North Abington, Wm F. Stubberts, Mr 
John F. Whitmarsh to Miss dn M. Reed; daughter of 
Mr Seth Reed. 

In Hanover, NH, by Rev 
we'l Brown, M. D. of Lowel 
in the Willoughby Medical 
Augusta, youngest daughter 

In Brooklyn, NY, 15th ing by Rev Mr Gould, Mr 
Edward D. Peters, Jr. of Bdpn, to Miss Jane Gould ; 
also, Rev William R. Worlpf Newark, Del, to Miss 
Sarah R. Gould, both daughtts of the offieiating cler- 

man.” 

In Alexandria, DC, Hon 8. laxs, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Illinois, to Miss Mar@ D. Martin of Rock- 
een County, North Carolina 

o Athens, 


Richards, Abner Hart- 
ass, recently Professor 
iversity, to Miss Susan 
Rev Dr Shur' leff. 






















io, Mr Harding of Boston, 
to Miss Louisa T. Dana, Joseph Dana, Esq. 
of Athens. 
DEATH. 





In this city, 12th inst, Benjaminhortleff, M D.,7 








M 
yrs and 5 mos. ee Tee 


_ 


| 


\ 


dashed out the brains of its clayey victim. Death, 


he was the physician in 


University. 
* 12th inst, Mr John M. Hastings, 47 


20th, Elizabeth R., wife of J Rapes! 59. 
In Dorchester, 18th inst, Sarah; relict of the late Na- 


the late John » aged 
In manektt atty, "edad of the late Benjamin Hill, 

1 ’ . 
ot South Att ”, 18th inst, Mr Ebenezer Guild, 
In South Abington, 9th inst, very suddenly, with drop- 


sy of chest, Mr William Bonney, Postmaster, 48. Also, 
sawe day, (after a and distressing sickness which 
confined her to her 36 years,) Miss Mehitable Tor- 


» 62. 
oy Sturbridge, 11th inst, Mr Stephen Newell, a rev- 
olutionary pensioner, He served sixteen months in 
the war of the revolation, entering the army at the 

of sixteen; he was at the battle of Saratoga roan of 


of ne. 

In Hindley, Elbeboth W. P. Huntington, wife of Rev 
D Huntington, 68. 
Tn Blandford, Mr Daniel Ludden, in his 88th year, a 
revolutionary pensioner. 
In Rochester, Mrs Eliza S. aged 51, wife of the Hon 
William Pitkin. 
In Greenfield, Mrs Rebecca, aged 78, wife of Capt 
Edward Adams. 
In Brattleboro’, Hon Lemuel Whitney, aged 82. 
In Simsbury, Conn., Hon Elisha Phelps, aged 67, 
formerly member s. 
In Brattleboro’, Vt. on the 4th inst, after an illness of 
but a few days, Hon Lemuel Whitney, aged 82. 
In Frankfort, Herkimer County, 18th ult. Rev Ben- 
ene Harvey, the aged Baptist man of New 

ork, in the 112th year of his age. He has been a 
preacher more than seventy years. Last year he went 
to New York and attended the anniversary meetings. 

On board sch Triumph, of Beverly, on the 
from Boston to Aux Cayes, Feb My Mr Samuel 6. 
Graves, of Salem, first ofhcer. ba 








Soi ere AGE—No. 154—Price 12} 
cents. 
1, Life and Co of Lord Sidmouth. 
2. George IV. and his Familiars. 
8. The Jewish Faith. 
4. Howitt’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 
Jesse’s Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies. 
. Moliere and the French Cfassical Drama. 
. Industrial Arts of the Esquimaux. 
: Surgical Operations gvithout pain. 
. A Whaling Cruise. 
10. Taylor’s Views a-Foot. 
11. Murat and his Death. 
12. Battle of Buena Vista, and the General. 
Obituary; Poetry; Scraps, &c. &c. 
Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
165 Tremont street. 
N. B. Vol. 12, or any other volume, neatly bound, 
will be exchanged with Subscribers for their (if 
in good order) and any deficient Nos. will be supplied. 
ap24 


CHIAM 





HITMAN’S SERMONS ON THE LORD’S 
PRAYER. Eleven Discourses on the Lord’s 

Prayer, by Rev. Jason Whitman, of Lexington, Mass; 

price 50 cents. 

Just published and for sale by CROSBY & NICH- 

OLS, 111 Washington street, opposite their old stand. 

ap24 

|) pene published by S. G. SIMPKINS, 94 Wash- 

ington street: 

Selections from the Writings of Fenelon, with a Me- 

moir of his Life, by Mrs Follen, 5th edition. 

Brooks’s Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each day 

in the year. 

American Harp, a Collection of Charch Music, by 

Charles Zeuner. 

The Savior’s Life, written for children. 

Illusirated Natural History. 

Willie Rogers, or Temper Improved; by Miss Ab- 





bot. 

Tamed and Untamed, with other Stories; by the au- 
thor of Willie Rogers. 
Lost Wheelbarrow, and other Stories; by the author 
of Willie Rogers, ete. etc. 
Little Henry, the Stolen Child; by Rev, Timothy 
Flint. 
Alice Bradford, or Experiment:! Religion. 
Poetry for Home and School, 2d edition, parts 1 and 
2 in 1 vol. 
Follen’s German Grammar. . 
Follen’s German Reader. 
Folsom’s L.vy. 
Chapel Hymn Book. 
The Worcester Catechism. 


ap24 





NGLISH WORKS. JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
E have just received Cary’s Lexicon to Herodotus; 
Life of Bishop Bonner; Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, 
pictorial edition; Trollope’s Greek Grammar to the 
New Testament; Niebuhr’s History of Rome; Heeren’s 
Historical Researches, 2 vols; Burns’s Works; Life 
7D Cl ete, OW 1Las Ry ’ Cc . 
Harcourt’s Doctrines of the frlgmenty, of Conchology ; 
zie’s Campaign in China; The Paston Letters, 2 vols; 
The Wassail Bowl; Lathrope’s Noith America, 2 
vols; Lathrope’s Mexico; Laconics, 3 vols; Moore’s 
Epicurean ; Cribber’s Apology for his Life; Giles’s Te- 
rentius Zueriel Cura; Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, 2 
vols; Mary Howitt’s Fable and Verse Book; English 
Causes Celebres; Fuseli’s Life and Lectures, 3 vols; 
Jatneison’s Mechanics for Practical Men; Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians, 2 vols; Memoir of 
the Kiog of Sweden; Spitzner and Goettling’s Greek 
Prosody ; Harry Mowbray; British Colonial Library; 
Tour in the Holy Land, 2 vols; Note Variorum di Cc - 
ceronem, 3 vols; Youth’s Hand Book of Entertainidt 
Knowledge ; London Pictorially Hlustrated, 6 vols in 3. 
For sale at 134 Washington street, Boston, opposite 
School street. ap24 





UNDAY SCHOOL AND JUVENILE LIBRA- 
RIES. JAMES MUNROE & CO. have for sale 
a large assortment of books, suitable for Juvenile and 
Sunday School Libraries, amongst which are the fol- 
lowing : 
Laoey of Entertaining and Useful Reading, 13 vols; 
Library of Instructive Amusement, 6 vols; RolloBooks, 
14 vols; The Lucy Books, 6 vols; The Jonas Books, 4 
vols; The Marco Paul’s Books, & vols; Berquin’s 
Children’s Friend, 2 vols; the Juvenile Works of Miss 
Edgeworth, 7 vols; The Swiss Family Robinson; Les- 
sons without Books, 2 vols; Flowers for Children, by 
L. Maria Child, 3 vols; Poetry without Fiction; Tales 
of Illustrious Children; Tales of the Saxons; Book of 
Good Examples; The Temptation; Life of West; The 
Prize; Early Impressions; Mary Howitt’s Tales for 
Children, 14 vols; Chances and Changes; Never. Too 
Late; The Robins; The Crofton Boys; Peasant and 
Prince; The Goldmaker’s Village; Turns of Fortune, 
&c; The Private Purse, &c; Innocent Poetry; Biogra- 
phies for Youth; Evenings in Boston; James Somers; 
Orphans of Normandy; Lights of Education; I'll be a 
Lady, I'll be a Gentleman, When are we Happiest; 
Anything for Sport, ete, by Mrs. Tuthill; Lost Wheel- 
barrow, The Olneys, Willie Rogers, Tamed and Un- 
tamed, by Miss Abbott, 4 vols; Stories for Sunday At- 
ternoons; Sisters of the Harem; Home, by Miss Sedg- 
wick ; Life of Howard; Lives of the Apostles; Russel 
and Sydney; Facts tg correct Fancies; Scripture Nat- 
ural History; Visit to the Sea; Claudine; Son of a 
Genius; Moderation; Integrity; Self-Denial and Re- 
flection, by Mrs. Hofland; Classic Tales, by Miss Rob- 
bins; Days of Childhood; Confessions of an Early 
Martyr; My Early Days; Scenes from the Life of 
Christ; Words in a Sunday School; Affection’s Gift; 
Examples of Piety; Juvenile Plutarch; Retrospection; 
Reciprocal Duties; Rainsford Villa; Settlers in Cana- 
da, 2 vols; The Young Student; Mrs Murray and her 
Children; Rural and Domestic Tales, by Hannah More; 
My Friend’s Family; Warning and Example; Value of 
Time; Clever Stories, by Mrs. Sherwood; The World 
before you, by Mrs. Lee; Elinor Fulton; Life of Bishop 
Heber ; The Children who loved Instruction; Congo in 
Search of his Master; Midsummer Tales; Little Hen- 
ry; The Talisman; Harry the Peasant; Profession not 
Principle; Stories of the Spanish Conquest; Ostentation 
and Liberality; Parley’s Megasine, 12 vols; Five Years 
of Youth, by Miss Martiness:; David Ellington, Jr, by 
Henry Ware; Blossoms of Sieoaly Lives of John 
Smith and Hernan Cortez; Ocean Work; Sandford and 
Merton; Looking Glass for the Mind; and many others 
not enumerated. District School and Sunday School 
Libraries furnished at the lowest prices. ap24 





EMOVAL. Crossy & NICHOLS give notice that 
they have removed their stock of Books, Station- 
ery, &c. to No 111 Washington street, nearly opposite 
their old stand, where they hope for the continued pat- 
ronage of their friends and the public. 
*,* The Depository of the A. U. A., and the Office 
of the General Secretary, are removed to the same place. 
G-Crospy & NicHoLs have for sale a general as- 
sortment of School, Theological and Miscellaneous 
Books. Particular attention paid to furnishing Sun- 
DAY ScHoor LipraRiEs. 
apl0 111 Washington st. 





paanoer: ADDRESS. An Address delivered 
before the Newburyport Female High School on 
the 3d Auniversary of its establishment, Dec 19th, 1846, 
by Andrew P. Peabdfly, second edition, red and 
for sale JAMES MUNROE & CO, 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. apl0 





big TO REV. DR. WOODS’ , LECTURES 
ON SWEDENBORGIANISM,” delivered in 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., by Geo. 
Bush, 50 cts. toe 


Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. 
TATEMENT OF REASON for embracing the 





Doctrines and Disclosures of Emanuel Sw 

by Geo. Bush, 25 cts. 

Published by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School st. ap3 

wis HOWITT’S REPLY. William How- 
itt’s Reply to Mr Saunders’s A to the press 

and the public. For sale by JAMES MUNROE & 








ated at Brown geen ay 1796. At the time of his 
in the county of 
Suffolk, and the oldest honorary graduate of Harvard 


Dorchester. inst, Rebecca Lydia customers that out importation of New and 
- ag mere ry daughter of Fashionable . 


of Landscape and Monumental Views, selected 
the hallowed 


a series of views in Mount Auburn, Laurel Hill, 
etery, etc. etc. etc. 

and be completed in six (each part containi 
dope euapsisesly ‘Galaad Yee. ¢ fife 
cents 

of Mount Auburn, and completed likewise in six parts. 
lie, and engraved in the most. 
artists of the present day. The li 
etc., are from the 


| ington, opposite School st. 


NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODS! 
—OPENING AT— 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, 
—BY— 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 
Ww have the pleasure to inform our friends and 


SPRING GOODS! 


have arrived, and we are now opening at our NEW 
STORE, by far the largest assortment of Desirable 
FANCY and STAPLE GOODS, that we have ever 
offered tor sale. 

The ample accommodation offered us in our New 
Establishment enables usto keep a much larger as- 
sortment than formerly of 

COMMON & LOW PRICED GOODS! 
adapted to the every day wants of the community, in 
addition to our splendid stock of Rich and Fashiona- 
ng Sponge ere ; 

e are opening in great variety : 

New Shiels. Silks, DeLaines,Bareges, Balzorines, 
Grenadines, French Jaconets, Lawns, ies, 
Brilliantines, Muslins, Ginghams, Silk Plaids, Cali- 
coes, in new designs, &c. 


IN MOURNING GOODS: 


Best Black Bombazines, Alpaccas, Black Mourning 
Silks, Bareges, Grenadines, Plaid Balzorines, Lawns, 
DeLaines, Marquises, Crapes, Veils, Crape Lisse, 
Lining Silks, Gloves, Stockings, d-c. 


IN HOUSEKEEPING 


—anp— 


DOMESTIC GOODS! 

Table Cloths, all sizes; superior styles of Irish 
Linen, Damask Table Linen apkins, Doylies, Lin- 
en Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens, Diaper, Hucka- 
buck, Towelings, Birds Eye Diaper, Marseilles and 
Toilet Meena all sizes; Embossed Piano and 
Table Covers, American and British Shirtings,Sheet- 
ings, Long Cloths, 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 10-4 and 12-4 
wide, bleached and brown, of the best styles manu- 
factured, &c. Many of our most prominent articles 
will be advertised in the papers of the day as we con- 
tinue to receive them, and we most respectfully in- 
vite all purchasers of Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
as well as of the more common and useful Articles, 
to visit our Store, where they nay be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and finding the 
best of Goods at the VERY LOWEST PRICES! 

mh20—ieopiw HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


CARPETINGS 


AT VERY LOW PRICES! 


HENRY PETTES & CO., have recently purchased 
in New York, a large lot of 


SUPERIOR CARPETINGS, 


at much less than the usual prices, and now sell the 
BEST SUPERFINE CARPETS AT 75 CTS. 


The second quality at 624 cts, and many others at less 
prices. 





—ALSO, JUST RECEIVED— 
OUR NEW STOCK OF 
SPLENDID AXMINSTER, ‘1APESTRY 
AND 
LONDON BRUSSELS 


CARPETING! 


Of these we have the largest assortment in the city, 
and the most beaut.ful patterns. ‘lhe prices are 1,25, 
$1,50, $1,75, $2,00, $3,00 and $5,00 per yard. 
{tj The attention of purchasers is earnestly invited 
to this splendid assortment. The prices are.very low, 
and we shall make every exertion to merit a continue 
ance of their former liberal pa > 
HENRY PETTES & CO., 

No 224 Washington street, Boston. 

apl7 6tis 


ROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL. This Ju- 

venile Lnstitute is now completing its fourth year, 
and, thus far, has been liberally sustained with out 
the aid of notice in the public journals. And this 
insertion is rather intended as an expression of thanks 
due to former patrons, especially in the city of Bos- 
ton. It would gratify the Principal to relieve from 
an agency which many of them have kindly proffered 
and to whose protracted interest, the school owes 
much of its early success. 

South brookfield is on the Western Railroad,eight 
een miles from Worcester. Parents desiring to visit 
their children, can leave Boston in the morning, dine 
at Brookfield, spend several hours and return to Bos- 
ton on the same day. The School year has two terms. 
The first commences on the first Wednesday in May, 
and the second on the first Wednesday in November. 
The school was projected especially for young lads— 
and, with one or two exceptiuns, has never received 
those who were over twelve years of age, though 
they frequently remain beyond this period, »yhen they 
enter earlier. .The Principal has increasing evidence 
of the value of this regulation; and it meets with the 
cordial approbation of patrons. 

Gentlemen in Boston, desiring references, may in- 
quire of present and former patrons, among whow are 
John Homans, M. D., Samuel Johnson, Esq., George 
B. Blake, Esq., George Howe, Esq., N. H. Emmons, 
Esq., aud Philip Greely, Jr. Circulars of minute in- 
formation will be promptly forwarded to those who 
may apply f r more particulars. 

ERMs, $160 per year, payment in advance, at the 
commencement of each term. 
W. A. NICHOLS. 


eopi6w 








Brookfield, March 20, 1847: 
OWER’S GRAMMAR. This day published 
W.J. REYNOLDS & CO., No. Conhilt 
GrapbvuaL Lessons in GRAMMAR, or GUIDE to the 
Construction of the Excuisu Laneuace, by the 
Anatysis and Composition of SENTENCES, by Da- 
vid B. Tower, A. M. author of Intellectual Algebra, 
and other popular school books. The plan of this work 
is original, and it is highly approved by Committees, 
Teachers and other literary gentlemen, by whom the 
»roof sheets have been from time to time examined.— 
Teachers will find it the most simple and rational plan 
of introducing the young understandingly to the study of 
language. 4t aps 


Ware's WORKS, 3and 4. Volume three and 

four of the Works of Henry Ware, Jr, D. D.— 
These volumes will contain Discourses, many of which 
have never appeared in print; to which are added his 
work on the Formation of the Christian Character, and 
his Sequel to the same, now first published. Nearly 
ready and will be published on or about the first of May, 
to match the previous volumes. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., Publishers, No 184 
Washington, opposite School st. apl0 


OARDING SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM, | 

FOR POYS, The first term of the seventh year | 
will comme.ice on Monday, May 3d. Terms, course of 
instruction, &e., as usual. Circulars will be sent to 
those who desire it. 

Reference may be made to the following gentlemen of 
Boston, who are or have been, patrons of the school:— 
Hon. John C. Park, Dr. A. B. Wheeler and E. Baker, 
R. B. Callender, B. Callender, Henry Smith, David 
Reed, Mason J. Chapin, Edmund Jackson, Daniel Per- 
kins, Sanford M. Hunt, Benj. Brown, Jr., Benj. Poor, 
Bradford Sumner, James C. Dunn, John D. Williams, 
Nahum Jones, Wm. Bird, Thos Snow, J. M. Barnard, 
agg W. BROWN. 

is8w 











s. 
apl7 





lished, “A Sermon preached at Jamaica 

Feb 21, 1847, by Joseph Henry Allen, on resigning his 
Pastoral Office there.”’ 

_ For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. apl7 


m 153 of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Price 124 

Jents. 

The Famine Lands. 3 
The Divining Rod. 
Conquests and Tutelage. 
Italy and the Carnival. 
Sugar Production in the British Colonies. 

A Forest Funeral, 

Cash and Credit. 

Hints for Wives. 
Correspondence from Mexico. 
Political Progress of Russia. 

11. Ingoldsby his Legends. 

12. The Capuchin. 

13. Story for a Winter Fireside. 

14. Mary Beatrice, of Modena. 

With Poetry, Scraps, &c. 

Published once a week, at Six Dollars a year, E, 

LITTELL & CO., 165 Tremont street. apl7 


fae ACCOUNT RENDERED. This day ene 
Plain, 








— 
SOMA Mp wom 





URAL CEMETERIES. The Rural Cemeteries 
of America: a new and beautiful work, consisting 
within 
incts of these magnificent National 
his truly American work will comprise 
reen 
Mount, Mount Hope, Green Wood, Albany Rural Cem- 


Institutions. 


first series will consist of views in Green Wood 


ne engravings,) price fifty 














“« EXCELSIOR ! 


LADIES) EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO HOTEL; 
BOSTON. 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
ONE PRICE STORE. 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


ees THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC 
TO THE FINEST DISPLAY OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS 

ever —_ upon seectrennar rout On seri the hard 
i t scarcit ’ 

Li an er fering SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS 

GOODS, and other foreign fabrics, much lower than ever 


_ sah 
HAVING MORE THAN DOUBLED — 


ed this establishment, we are ehabled to 
advantages to all purchasers of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 
Being desirous not only to keep all the customers we 
have, but to make as many more, WE SHALL USE 
WELL ALL WHO CALL UPON US. It is a common 
thing to advertise to sell lower than every one else; we 
only wish customers to examine for themselves. We 
have but one price, but that, we know our own interest 
well enough to make as low, if not a little lower, than can 
be foun.l under any circumstances, at other places.— 
ir will find at this Mstablishment not on 
t 


RICHEST AMD BEST GOODS IMPORTED, 
But also a full and complete assortment of MEDIUM 
AND LOW PRICED FABRICS. 


OUK STOCK OF 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 

IS THE LARGEST IN NEW ENGLAND, probadly 
the largest in the States ; and we have not a dozen 
Cashmere Shawls in our store, which were not imported by 
ourselves, which enables us to sell much lower than those who 
buy on this side. Almost all retailers advertise that they 
import these Goods, but it is not true 5 there is not another 
on the street who does so. 


IN RICH DRESS SILKS, 
AND THE BEST KINDS OF 
BLACK SILKS, 
WE HAVE EVERYTHING THAT 18 
NEW, CHOICE, OR DESIRABLE! 
The value of our SHAWLS and SILKS alone, is 


more than 
$100,000! 


at the present time, and the variety is too great for us 
to say more than that the purchaser of a cheap,a comfort- 
able or a Rich Shawl and Silk, can hardly fail to find 
something adapted to their taste in our immense aasort- 
ment. 

IN LADIES’ DRESS GOODS 

we commence ata fine LONDON PRINT at Nine- 
pence, and go up through all the varieties of Ginghams, 
French Prints, Lawns, Muslins, Jaconets, Brilliantes, 
Grenadines, Mous de Laines, and Mohair and Tassore 
Plaids, &c., &c., to the richest SILK MUSLINS, 
BAREGES and CASHMERES imported. 


{N OUR WHITE DEPARTMENT 


will be found a full assortment of LINEN FABRICS, 
of every kind, from the Hdkf. at ninepence, to the best 
gg in SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, DAMASKS, 
c. 


EMBROIDERIES, LACES, &c., 
BLEACHED AND BROWWN 
DOMESTICS. 

ALL THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
CAMBRICS, MUSLINS, &c. 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, A FULL ASSORTMEST. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY ARTICLES, §&c. 

OUR DEPARTMENT 
FOR MOURNING GOODS 
will be found full and complete at all seasons of the year, 
and great care is used to obtain durable fabrics. 
WOOLLEN GOODS. 
BROADCLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOESKINS, 


Boys’ wear. 
In fact, the most complete stock of DRY GOODS 
which has EVER YET exhibited IN ONE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, and Merchants,.as well as purchasers at re- 
tail, will do well to exainine our stock before they make 
their selections. 

G. W. WARREN & CO. 
G. W. WARREN, J. A. WARREN, 
D. WHITE, Jr., W. B. BARRY, 

A. B. WARREN. 








apl0 Gwis 
LINEN WAREHOUSE 
—AND— 


HOUSEKEEPING ESTABLISHMENT. 
BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & CO., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 
(A FEW DOORS NORTH OF TREMONT HOUSE,) 
MPORT AND KEEP CONSTANTLY ON 
HAND, the most extensive variety of 


LINEN GOODS 
—AND— 

HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 

that can probably be found in the country, all of which 
will be sold at is lowest prices, either at wholesale or 
retail. They have been in this business a number of 
years, and have facilities for obtaining superior fabrics, 
from the most approved manufacturers and bleachers.— 
They would name more particularly their assortment of 
Linen Sheetings, Shirting Linens, D » Damask 
Table Cloths, Napkins and Doilies to match, as being 
PURE Linen, and of the old fashioned style of fabrics. 
These articles, among others, are of great importance 
to housekeepers to get of true value. Purchasers gener- 
ally are respectfully invited to examine the assortment. 
It will re them pleasure to show their goods, and no 
wi be importuned to purchase contrary to their 
wishes. 


Boston, April, 1847. 3w 
OLD FASHIONED 


FAMILY LINENS, 


OF A WELL KNOWN CHARACTER. 


BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & Cu., 
NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 
H's3 just received a few more cases of 4-4, 7-8 and 


IRISH LINENS! 


TOGETHER WITH 
LINEN SHEETINGS! 
of their importation, direct from one of the best bleach- 
ers in Ireland. Their customers, without doubt, are 
generally acquainted with the style of their goods. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to say that they are 
TRULY THE FOX LINENS! 
as we have for many years i them direct from 
the same bleacher that fc ly supplied Mr. Fox.— 
These Linens, without doubt, will be found equal, if not 
superior, to any in the market. Also, constantly re- 
ceiving, all the latest styles of 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


all of which will be sold at the very lowest prices, either 
at wholesale or retail. Ww apl0 


apl0 














GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


| ere A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken @he new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third. door north of Win- 
ter st., where ma found the ricuest and seer as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. : e 
He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
&c., a8 soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. — 
Rooms to let over the Store. _istt mh 20. 








ORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED UNITA. 
RIAN DIVINES. f 
Rev. Wm. E. Channing. 
« Noah Worcester. 


« [ant Carpenter. 
“ Hen Ware, Jr. 





per part. 
ane covond conien wal Os Suprenstated te the steaery 
The designs are from sketches taken by James Smil- 


of Nehemiah Cleaveland. 


« Charles Follen. 
« Orville Dewey. 


few copies of the above portraits 
a at reduced prices by JAMES MUNROE X 
CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 





For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 he 
ap 





course delivered'in Brookline, on the 


BROOKLINE JUBILEE. In Puess—A Dis- 


Fiftieth An- 








CO. 134 Washington, oppdBite School st. —apl0 


HE subseri : : family several | niversary of the Author’s settlement, by John Pierce, 
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[For the Register.] 
LINES TO WACHUSETT. 
BY s. 4. LLOYD. 


Like some tall chief with nodding plume 
Who used these hills to roam, 
Thou seem’st to me Wachusett, 
Amid his mountain home ;— 
The remnant of that feeble band 
With trusting hearts and brave, 
And looking round with tearful eye 
On each neglected grave. 


How often in some lonely vale 
©. D’ve watched the sunny skies, 
ue ‘And seen the clouds upon thy brow 
And o’er thy-head arise ; 
But still though storms in fierceness rage 
Thou lov’st to cling and rest, 
As clings the child in stormy hour 
Upon its mother’s breast. 


I’ve seen thee too, when morning hung 
Her wreath of rozeate hue, 

In beauty on thy mountain brow, 
And gemmed thy breast with dew. 

I’ve watched the morning’s mantling mist, 
Roll up her snowy scrowl, 

Like error folding up her robes 
And fleeing from the soul. 


And oft I’ve gazed on thee at night, 
From out thy loved retreat, 
While jewels panned thy lofty brow 
And flowers decked thy feet ;— 
And loved to see thy trusting heart 
Serene and calm mid all, 
Though night in shades might gather *round 
Or lain in torrents fall. 


O bless the loving homes that lie 
Amid thy vales and hills, 
With thought the heaving breast that calms 
The thinking soul that fills ;— 
And ever prove a rising cloud* 
Where ocean billows foam, 
To guide the weary mariner 
To father-land and home. 


Hubbardston, Mass. 





* Wachusett is seen at sea, like a cloud just above 
the horizon. 





[For the Register.] 
TIME THE RESTORER. 


Thou wingest thy flight o’er the realms of earth, 
And its silent places are filled with mirth; 
Thou stretchest thy hand o’er the desert place, 
And the palace rises in marble grace ; 

The depths of ocean are touched by thee, 

And green isles swell from the surging sea. 


O’er the barren mountains thy foct has strayed 
And their heights are veiled with the forest shade ; 
Thou passest on, and the tiger’s den 

Is changed to the dwellings of cheerful men ; 

The heathen wilds by thy steps are trod, 

And the Christian temple springs up to God. 


The bones of millions in dust are strewed, 
But the nation’s strength is by thee renewed ; 
Genius and learning expire, but thou 
Kindlest their fire on some younger brow ; 
Man must perish, but thou hast shrined 

In thine awful temple his living mind. 


Yet, O restorer of perished things 

Who scatterest life with thy ceaseless wings, 
Who goest forth, and upon thy track 

Youth and beauty and bloom come back, 
Powerful as o’er earth’s realms thou art, 
Thou canst not quicken the perished heart. 


Thou canst not waken its wasted fires, 
Its virtuous aim, and high desires; 

Thou canst not call back the radiant train 
Of hope and love to their bowers again; 
Life to the lost one thou canst not give, 
Nor say to the spirit of memory, live. 


Yet there is a power strong to save, 

There is an arm that unlocks the grave, 

There is a spring in the realms of light 

hat restores the lovely, the young, the bright ; 
Where the holy love of earth is crowned, 


Where the dead revives, and the lost is found! 
L. G. P. 





THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 


CHILD. 
What can I do for Christ, mamma, 
Who does so much for me? 
MOTHER. 
Give him your youthful heart, my child, 
And from all evil flee. 
CHILD. 
I think he has my heart mamma, 
And I detest all sin. 
MOTHER. 
Then end each day with prayer, my child; 
With prayer each day begin. 
CHILD. 
I pray both morn and eve, mamma, 
And love God’s word to read. 
MOTHER. 
Act too, that all may see, my child, 
That you are Christ’s indeed. 
CHILD. 
All this I strive to do, mamma, 
Can I do nothing more? 
MOTHER. 
Yes, tell that Christ has died for us, 
God’s favor to restore. 
CHILD. 
To whom can one so young, mamma, 
The Savior’s mercy teach? 
MOTHER. 
To all you love, and all you know, 
And all your voice can reach. 
CHILD. 
But there are dying souls, mamma, 
In many a distant land. 
e MOTHER. 
Well, send them men to preach the word, 
That they may understand. 
CHILD. 
How can I send them men, mamma, 
Who am so weak and poor? 
MOTHER. 
/ — Help those who do, and that with prayer, 
A blessing to secure. 
CHILD. 
If prayer could turn my pence to pounds, 
I fain your plan would try. 
MOTHER, 
Elisha, and the widow’s oil, 
My answer will supply. 
CHILD. 
O! yes, I see; I have not much, 
But what I have I’Il give; 
And God may make some dying soul 
Through my small pittance live. 
MOTHER. -« 
Do thes, my child; and you will find, 
When sun and stars are dim, 
That Christ regards what’s done for men, 
As if ’t were done for him! [Dr. Huie. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee SS ema 
THE PAMINE IN IRELAND. 


The following dreadful details of the famine in 
Ireland are from the Journal of Elihu Burrit, the 
** learned blacksmith,’’ who speaks of what he 


has seen: 








Sxissereen, Feb. 20. 


* * ®* Rev. Mr, Fitzpatrick called, with 
several gentlemen of the town, and in their com- 
pany I took my first walk through the potter's 

field of destitutién and death. As soon as we 
opened the door, a crowd of haggard creatures 
pressed upon us, and with agonizing cries for 
bread, followed us to the soup kitchen. One 
poor woman, whose entreaties became irresisti- 
bly importunate, had watched all night in the 
grave yard, lest the body of her husband should 
be stolen from his last resting place, to which 
she had been consigned yesterday. She had 
left five children sick with the famine fever in 
her hovel, and she raised an exceeding bitterery 
for help. A man with swollen feet pressed 
closely upon as, and begged for bread most pite- 
ously. He had pawned his shoes for bread, 
which he had already consumed. The soup 
kitchen was surrounded by a cloud of these fam- 
ine spectres, half naked and standing or sitting 
in the mud, beneath a cold drizzling rain. The 
narrow defile to the dispensary bar was choked 
with the young and old of both sexes, struggling 
forward with their rusty tin and iron vessels for 
soup ; some of them upon all fours like famish- 
ed beasts. 

There was a cheap bread dispensary opened 
in one end of the building, and the principal 
pressure was at the door of this. Among the 
attenuated apparitions of humanity that thronged 
this gate of stinted charity, one poor man pre- 
sented himself under circumstances that even dis- 
tinguished his case from the rest. He lived sev- 
eral miles from the centre of the town, in one of 
the rural districts, where he found himself on 
the eve of perishing with a family of seven small 
children. Life was worth the last struggle of 
nature, and the miserable skeleton of a father 
had fastened his youngest child to his back, and 
four more by his side, had staggered up to the 
door just as we entered the bread department of 
the establishment. The hair upon his face was 
nearly as long as that upon his head. His 
cheeks were fallen in, and his jaws so distended 
that he could scarcely articulate a word. His 
four little childien were sitting upon the ground 
by his feet, nestling together, and trying to hide 
theit naked limbs under their dripping rags.— 
How these poor things could stand upon their 
feet and walk, and walk five miles as they had 
done, I could not conceive. 

Their appearance, though common to thou- 
sands in this region of the shadow of death,was 
indescribable. Their paleness was not that of 
eornmon sickness. There was no sallow tinge in 
it. They did not look as if newly raised from 
the grave and to life before the blood had begun 
to fill their veins anew; but as if they had just 
been thawed out of the ice, in which they had 
been imbedded until their blood had turned tv 
water. 

Leaving this battle field of life, I accompanied 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, the Catholic minister, into one 
of the hovel Janes of the town. We found in 
every tenement we entered enough to sicken the 
stoutest heart. In one we founda shoemaker 
at work before a hole in the mud wall of his hut, 
about as large as a small pane of glass. There 
were five in his family ;and hesaid when he 
could get work he could earn about three shillings 
a week. In another cabin we discovered a sailor, 
by the light of his small fire, working in a space 
not three feet square. He too had a large family, 
half of whom were down with the fever; and he 
could earn but two shillings a week. About the 
middle of this filthy lane we came to the ruin of 
a hovel which had fallen during the night and 
killed a man who had taken shelter in it with his 
wife and child. He had come in from the country, 
and ready to perish with cold and hunger, had 
entered this falling house of clay. He was 
warned of his danger, but answered that die he 
must unless he found a shelter before morning. 
He had kindled a small fire with some straw and 
bits of turf, and was crouching over it,when the 
whole roof and gable end of earth and siwues 
came down upon him and his child, and crushed 
him to death over the slow fire. 

The child had been pulled out alive,and carried | 
tv the workhouse; but the father was still lying 
there upon the dung heap of the fallen roof, 
slightly covered with a piece of canvass. On 
lifting this, a humiliating spectacle presented it- 
self. What rags the poor man had upon him 
when buried beneath the falling roof,were mostly, 

















life ; his neck and shoulders and right arm were 
burnt to acinder. There he lay in the ruin,like| 
the careass of a brutal beast thrown upon the 
dung hill. As we continued our walk along this 
filthy lane, half naked women and children 
would come out of their cabins,apparently in the 
last stage of the fever, to beg for food ‘‘for the 
honor of God.’’ Asthey stood upon the wet 
ground, we could almost see it smuke beneath 
their bare feet, burning with fever. We entered 
the grave yard, in the midst of which was a 
small watch-house. This miserable shed had 
served asa grave where the dying could bury 
themselves. It was seven feet Jong and six in 
breadth. It was already walled round with an 
embankment of graves half way to the eaves.— 
The aperture of this horrible den of death would 
scearcely permit the entrauce of a common sized 
person. And into this noisome sepulchre living 
men, women and children went down to die ; to 
pillow upon the rotten straw, the grave clothes 
vaeated by the preceding victims, and festering 
with their ever. Heve they lay as clesely to each 
other as if crowded side by side on the bottom of 
one grave. Six persons had been found in this 
fetid sepulchre at one time, and with one only 
able to crawl tw the door to ask for water. Re- 
moving a board from the entrance of this black 
hole of pestilence, we found it crammed with 
wan victims of famine, ready and willing to 
perish. A quiet, listless despair broods over the 
population, and cradles men for the grave. 

| returned from this painful walk, nearly wet 
threugh and sad at the thought that I could not 
administer any relief to my perishing fellow be- 
ings. Spent the evening in writing letters to 
England. ? 

Skibbereen, Feb. 21. * * * * Dr. Dono- 
van called at 2 P. M., and we paoceeded togeth- 
er to visit a lane of hovels on the opposite side 
of the village. ‘The wreichedness of this little 
mud city of the dead and dying was of a deeper 
stamp than the one I saw yesterday. Here hu- 
man beings and their clayey habitations seemed 
to be melting down together into the earth. I 
can find no Janguage or illustration sufficiently 
impressive to portray the spectacle to an Ameri- 
can reader. A cold, drizzling rain was deepen- 
ing the pools of black filth, into which it fell like 
ink drops from the clouds. Few of the young 
or old have not read of the scene exhibited on 
the field of battle after the action, when visited 
by the surgeon. The cries of the wounded and 
dying for help have been deseribed by many 
graphic pens. The agonizing entreaty fur 
‘*water! water! help! help!’? has been con- 
veyed to our minds with painful distinctness. 1 
can liken the scene we beheld in this low lane 
of famine and pestilence to nothing of great re- 
semblance than that of the battle field, when the 
hostile armies have retired, leaving one third of 
their number bleeding upon the ground. 

As soon as Dr. Donovan appeared at the 
head of the lane, it was filled with miserable 
beings, haggard, famine-stricken men, women 
and children, some far gone iu the consumption 
of the famine fever, and all imploring him ‘‘for 
the honor of God,” to go in and see “my father,’ 
“my wife,’’ ‘*my boy,”’ who is very bad, your 
honor.”” And then interspered with these ear- 
nest entreaties, others louder still would be raised 
for bread. In every hovel we entered, we found 
the dying or the dead. In one of these straw 
roofed burrows, eight persons had died in the 
jast fortnight, and five more were lying upon 
the fetid, pestiferous straw upon which their 
predecessors !o the grave had becn consumed by 
the wasting fever of famine. In scarcely a sin- 
gle one of mest inhuman habitations was 
there the slightest indication of fuod of any 
kind to be found, or fuel to cook food, or any 
thing resembling a bed, unless it were a thin 
layer of filthy straw in one corner, upon which 





torn from his body in the last faint struggle for Bwith a lulling sound. 


the sick persons lay, partly covered with some 


Tens being no window, nor aperture to ad- 
mit the light in these wretched cabins, exce 
the door, we found ourselves often in total dark- 
ness for the first moment of our entrance. But 
a faint glimmering of a handful of burning straw 
in one end would soon reveal to us the indistinct 
images of wan-faced children grouped together, 
with their large, plaintive, still eyes, looking 
out at us, like the sick young of wild beasts in 
theirdens. Then the groans, and the choked 
incohetent entreaties for help, of some man or 
woman wasting away with the sickness, in une 
corner of the cabin, would apprise us of the 
number and condition of the family. The wife, 
mother or child would frequently ight a wisp of 
straw, and hold over the face of the sick pe:son, 
discovering to us the sooty features some 
emaciated creature in the last stage of the fever. 
In one of these places we found an old woman 
stretched upon a pallet of straw, with her head 
within a foot of a handful of fire, upon which 
something was steaming in a small iron vessel. 
‘Phe Doctor removed the cover, and we found it 
was filled with a kind of slimy seaweed, which 
I believe is used for manure on the seaboard. 

This was all the nourishment the daughter 
could serve to her sick mother. But the last 
cabin we visited in this painful walk presented 
to our eyes a lower deep of misery. [t was the 
residence of two families, both of whieh had 
been thinned down to half their original number 
by the sickness. The first sight that met my 
eyes on entering was the body of adead woman, 
extended on ove side of the fire-place. On the 
other an old man was lying on some siraw, 80 
far gone as to B@ unable to articulate distinctly. 
He might be ninety or fifty years of age. It 
was difficul: to determine ; for this wasting con- 
sumption of want brings out the extremest indi- 
ces of old age in the features of even the young. 

But there was another apparition which sick- 
ened all the flesh and blood of my nature. It 
has haunted me during the past night, like Ban- 
quo’s ghost. I have lain awake for hours, 
struggling for some graphic and truthful similes 
or new elements of descgiption by which I might 
convey to the distant reader some tangible im- 
age of this object. A dropsical affection among 
the young and old, is very common to all the 
sufferers by famine. I had seen men at work 
on the public roads, with their limbs swollen 
almost to twice their usual size. But when the 
woman of this cabin lifted from the straw, from 
behind the dying ;person, a boy about twelve 
years of age, and held him up before us upon 
his feet, the most horrifying spectacle met out 
eyes. Thecold, watery-faced child was entirely 
naked in front from his neck down to his feet. 
His body was swollen to nearly three times its 
usual size, and had burst the ragged garment 
that covered him, which now dangled in shreds 
behind him. 

The woman of the other family, who was 
sitting at her end of the hovel, brought forward 
her little infant, a thin-faced baby of two years, 
with clear, sharp eyes, that did not wink, but 
stared stock still at vacancy, as if a glimpse of 
another existence had eclipsed its vision. Its 
cold, naked arms were not much larger than 
pipe-stems, while its body was swollen to the 
size of a full grown person. Let the reader 
group these apparitions of death and disease into 
the spectacle of ten feet square, and then multi- 
ply it into three-fourths of the hovels in this re- 
gion of Ireland, and he will arrive at a fair esti- 
mate of the extent and degree of its misery. 
Were it not far giving them pain, I should have 
been glad if the well-dressed children in America 
could have entered these hovels with us, and 
looked upon the young creatures wasting away 
vunmurmuringly dy slow, consuming destitution. 
I am sure they would have been teuched to the 
liveliest compassion at the spectacle, and have 
been ready to divide their ward-robe with the 
sufferers, 


A FOREST FUNERAL. 


We had one long and weary, and somewhat 
unsuccessful expedition fast fall. We made our 
calculations to go through the whole hunting 
district in the course of six days, and reach the 


river ten miles below our cabin, on Saturday. eo 
that we mignt attend Unurch there—or rather 


hear preaching, in a log school house, from a 
clergyman, who once a month visited the small | 
settlement. We worked hard during the week, | 
and we were not sorry at dusk on Saturday to 
sit down in the comfortable frame house of Col- 
onel , who is the owner of some thousands | 
of acres in that immediate vicinity. The school | 
house in which services were to be, is beauti- 
fully situated, in a grove of oaks, on a point 
around which the river bends and runs rapidly, 
Did you ever notice how 
different the- voice of a river is in passing differ- 
ent scenes' Up in the gorge above itis wild, 
and rages, as if angry with the rocks it meets, 
and its voice is like the voice of a roused war- 
rior. But here it goes slowly and sedately by 
the little *‘oak schoo! house,” as itis called, and 
would seem to linger as if loving the quiet 
scene. 

It was nearly midnight of Saturday night that 
a messenger came to Col. ——, requesting him 
to go to the cabin of a settler some three miles 
down the river, and see his daughter, a girl of 
fourteen, who was supposed to be dying. Col. 
—— awoke me and asked me to accompany him, 
and | consented, taking with me the small package 
of medicines, which | always carsied in the for- 
est. But I learned soon that there was no need 
of these, for her disease was past cure. 

Leaving the house, we descended to the bank 
of the river, and stepped into a canoe that Jay in 
an eddy, and seizing a pole, flattened at one end 
for a paddle, Col. —— pushed the slight vessel 
out into the current, and we shot swiftly down. 
I have described so many night scenes that I for- 
bear giving you this. You may imagine the 
scene if you choose, as | lay in the bottom, and 
he used now his pole and now his paddle, to 
guide the bark in the rapids, 

‘She is a strange child,” said the Colonel, 
‘ther father is as strange a man. They live to- 
gether alone on the bank of the river. They 
came here three years ago, and no one knows 
whence or why. He has money, and isa keen 
shot. The child has been wasting away for a 
year past. I have seen her often, and she seems 
gifted with a marvellous inteliect. She speaks 
sometimes as if inspired; and she seems to be 
the orly hope of her father.”’ 

We reached the hut of the settler in Jess than 
half an hour, and entered it reverently. 

The scene was one that cannot easily be for- 
gotten. There were books and evidences of 
luxury and taste lying on the rude table in the 
centre. A guitar Jay on « bench near the small 
window, and the bed furniture, on which the 
dying girl lay, was as soft as the covering of a 
dying queen. I was, of course, startled, never 
having heard of these people before; but know- 
ing it to be no uncommon thing for misanthropes 
to go into the woods to live and die, I was con- 
tent to ask no explanations more especially as 
the death hour was evidently near. 

She was a fair child, with masses of long 

black hair lying over her pillow. Her eye was 
dark and piercing, and as it met mine, she start- 
ed slightly, but smiled and looked upward. | 
spoke a few words to her father, and turning to 
her asked her if she knew her condition. 
; “I know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ said she 
in a voice whose melody was like the sweetest 
strain of an Eolian. You may imagine that the 
answer startled me, and with afew words of like 
import, I turned from her. A half hour passed, 
and she spoke in that same deep, richly melodi- 
ous voice : 

‘Father, I am cold; lie down beside me’’— 
and the old man lay down by his dying child 
and she twined her emaciated arms around his 
neck, and murmured in a dreamy voice, “Dear 
father, dear*father.”’ 

‘*My child,” said the old man, ‘Doth the 
flood seem deep to thee! 

**Nay, father, for my soul is strong.”? 

**Seest thou the thither shore ?”’ 

“1 see it. father; and its banks are green 
with immortal verdure.”’ 

‘*Hearest thou the voices of its inhabitants?” 

“I hear them, father; as the voices of angels 
falling from afar in the still and solemn night-time. 
and they call me. Her voice too, father,—Oh, 
I heard it then !’” f 











*‘Doth she speak to Thee ?” 
“‘She speaketh in tones most heavenly.” 





‘Doth she smile?” 
“An angel smile! But a cold calm smile. 
But I am cold—cold—cold !—Father, there’s a 
mist in the room. You'll be lovely, lonely, 
lonely.—Is this death, father?” 

“It is death, my Mary.” 

Thank God.” 

I stepped out into the night, and stood long 
and silently looking at the rushing river. The 
wife of a settler arrived soon after, and then the 
Colonel's excellent lady and her daughter, and 
we left the cabin. 

The Sabbath morning broke over the Eastern 
hills before we reached the school-house again. 
But never came Sabbath light so solemnly be- 
fore. ‘The morning service in the school-house 
Lhave not room to describe now, for I have tak- 
en more time and space than I had any idea of. 

As evening approached, a slow and sad pro- 
cession came through the forest to the little 
school-house. ‘There with simple rites the good 
clergyman performed his duty, and we went to 





the grave. It was in the enclosure where two 
of Col. *s children lie, a lovely spot. The 
sun was setling as we entered the grove. The 


procession was short. They were hardy men 
and rough, in shooting jackets, and some with 
rifles on theirshoulders. But their warm hearts 
gave beauty to their unshaven faces, as they 
stood in reverent silence by the grave. The riv- 
er murmured, and the birds sang, and so we 
buried her. 

I saw the sun go down from the same spot, 
and the stars were bright before I left it—for 1 
have always had an idea that a graveyard was 
the nearest place to Heaven on this earth; and 
with old Sir Thomas Browne, I love to see a 
church in a grave-yard, for even as we ‘pass 
through the place of graves to the temple of God 
on earth, so we must pass through the grave to 
the temple of God on high. [Journal of Com- 
merce. 





[From the Massachusetts Ploughman.] 


INCULCATION OF GOOD MORALS.— 
SACREDNESS OF PROMISES. 


Mr. Eprror,—As the Ploughman is a family 
paper, although devoted principally to the in- 
terest of Agricultare, yet on account of the 
many practical useful hints, which it usually 
contains, it is taken and read by many mechan- 
ies : a few hints respecting business habits may 
not be out of place. 

In New England, where wealth, talent, influ- 
ence and respectability are obtained almost en- 
tirely by individual exertion, where the poor 
pennyless orphan boy, destitute even of the ad- 
vantages of parental advice, ofien raises himself 
to the highest degree of affluence; where our 
richest men are made of our poorest boys, 
where everything depends on enterprise and 
frugality ; it must be that a system of credit, to 
a certain degree, will exist, the advantages of it 
are clearly seen in every department of society. 

Under a well regulated system, the young 
man with no capital but a character sustaining 
the necessary tiaits of a business man, such as 
industry, sobriety; honesty, frugality and pune- 
tuality, can compete in no small degree with 
the capitalist in bosiness. Such is the genius of 
our institutions, that wherever talent lies, there is 
the man, whether in the palace or in the cottage, 
wherever enterprise is found, there is the candi- 
date for the fature capitalist and man of business; 
I speak only of a well regulated system, not 
one which does everything on credit and com- 
pels the merchant and mechanic to be always 
charging. What, let me ask, has done more to 
elevate and equalize society than thist Destroy 
it, and you cease to hold an attracting influence 
to aspiring enterprise. Encourage it, and you 
form a nucleus around which centre the fondest 
hopes of the poor, but enterprising young man. 
Destroy it, and you help make up the distinc- 
tions in society, making the rich richer and 
the poor poorer: that all business transactions, 
should be done with cash payments on the mo- 
ment so far as possible. is a well settled fact; 
it is better for all parties ; but in our community 
there must be credits, they must exist: to 
abuse q prudent system of credit, then, is, to 
do an irreparable injury to the poor, industrious, 
enterprising young man. 


Tf the view I have taken of thie subject he 
correct, does it not become every well wisher of 


society, to nse his influence to sustain this sys- 
tem an p it in good repute? Why is it 
that the sacredness of a promise to pay, is so 
lightly esteemed at the present day? To me, 
it is evident, that one grand cause is, a deficien- 
cy in imparting correct sentiments on this sub- 
ject in early life: early impressions have an 
immense beating on future life; how often has 
the instruction of an affectionate mother checked 
the unhallowed propensity of a gay and thought- 
less child? Who cannot trace some ruling 
principle of his own back to the instructions of 
a parent in early childhood! What a delightful 
sensation steals over the mind as we look over 
the school books of our boyhood! how strong 
are the sentiments inculeated in those books, 
fixed in our minds; we regard them almost with 
religious reverence. 

Among all thos beantifal and eloquent pieces 
which we were accustomed to read in our school 
bov days, we seldom find a well written piece 
enforcing the duty of a strict and faithful adher- 
ence to all the promises and contracts as they 
exist in business tratsactions. 


CP Not half enough stress is usually laid on the 
strict performance of promises. In Sunday schools 
it would be quite as vell to inculeate good morals 
as to impress theologital dogmas upon tender minds. 
All agree on the geneml principles of morality; and 
these should be taght in all our schools and 
charches. 

This is the surest riad to happinesy.agd Heaven, 
and it ought to be offner trod. All nations have a 
common law, and his is the moral law. But 
sectarian teachers decover a shorter way. The 
Pharisees made the Iaw of God of no effect dy their 
traditions. 

In regard to doing business on the credit system, 
much may be said onboth sides. We abuse every 
good thing by excess, If no credit could be obtained 
by young men, the ghole business of trade would 
be in the hands of th rich. Yet credits should be 
greatly restricted, thit young men may not indulge 
in extravagant habitson borrowed capital. 


(Editor. 





Curap PLeAsurts. Persons are deceived, 
when they suppose fle! to be pleasure which they 
pay dearly to behold. The best and purest pleasure 
is enjoyed without th cost of a farthing. What 
gives more pleasant foughts than a glorious sunrise? 
There is erg, fonore in beholding a natural 
scene—the birds, thi flowers, and the waters. Be- 
cause such means af enjoyment are within their 
reach, hundreds will \ot esteem them, but pay se- 
verely for what realf produces no pleasure. To 


excepted, from 1 to 2 o’clock, P. M. 





IMMENSE STOCK 
—or— 


GEN 'LEMEN’S 


WEARING APPAREL 


SIMMONS & CO’S 


ONE PRICE 


CLOTHING DEPOT! 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE . 





500 Surtouts....... $8 to 20| 600 Dress Coats... $5 to 18 
600 Over Backs,. ...3to J8| 400 Frock do........ 5to 18 
200 Spherion and Codington | 5000 pairs Pants....1,50 to 6 
MOCKS... 2-220 6 to 15 | 4000 Vests ...... . to $5 
800 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- | 2000 Shirts........ 50 to 2 50 
touts..........5 ta 10 | 2000 prs Drawers. .37 to 1 50 
400 Pilot do do. ..2,75 to 16 | 2000 Under Shirts. 37 to 150 
2000 Tweed Frocks and 200 fine Cloth Cloaks...:.. 
Sacks ..........3t08 7 to 20 
500 Felting Backs and Sur- | 5000 pairs Overallsa—per doz 
Pe 508 4,50 to 5,25 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
3to6 
BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 
SURTOUTS, 


{n large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 
variety of 

RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—AND— 


CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKA*E 
OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring nanufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING! 


And at Lower Prices than can be found at any es- 
tablishment in this city. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 


BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 


GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, in the most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 


Deavenrs in CLroruinG will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
tions, as we will give them BARGAINS. 


John Simmons & Company, 
iG-UP 99 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 


j30 BOSTON. tf 





'REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NEWLY Srereotyrep Epirion. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
_ They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 
Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or —: corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, With the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 
The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 
It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr, 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev. 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lm N.Y vy Yarlegs) (allege Oteapsec?; i 
also Biviases fad, “Harvard cr Canthetdiee, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelns- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. Il; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States, 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 


o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 





EW MUSIC BOOK. ‘Tue Sacrep Lyrist.’ 
LN Just published by W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 
Cornhill, 
The Sacred Lyrist, or Singer’s Third Book, designed 
to follow Singer’s First and Second Books ‘n adult 
schools, and for church, social and private worship.— 
This work contains 84 tunes, 60 of which are original, 
25 select pieces, and 20 chants; in all 101 pagea for 25 
cents. This will enable choirs to furnish themselves 
with new music at trifling expense. 
Also, the Singer’s First and Second Books, designed 
for primary, grammar, and children’s singing schools, 
and the commencement of evening schools. 
In this series of books, prepared by J. & H. Bird, an 
attempt has been made to commence with elementary prin- 
ciples, and to advance by such gradual and easy steps that 
the pupil would understand and read, instead of learning 
by rote. The want of such books has long been felt, and 
it is believed that many who have only learned tunes by 
rote, may by these books become readers of this delight- 
ful language. a 
Clergymen, teachers and others wishing copies for 
examination, will be furnished without charge, by ap- 
plying as ubove. {6 








RTHOPEDY. The subscribers will give gratui- 
tous advice to the deformed poor and perform such 
surgical operations as may be necessary, on TUESDAYS 
and Fripays, between the hours of 12 and 1, at the 
Boston Ortnorpepic Institution, 49 Chambers 
street. 
They hope to be able to furnish such mechanical ap- 
pliances as are indispensible in the treatment of defor- 
mities of the human frame, according as the nature of 
their cases and pecuniary Circumstances may render 
necessary. 
They may be consulted at their respective offices, 6, 
Belknap and 49 Chambers rs ee day, Sunday 


J. B. BROWN, M. D. 
BUCKMINSTER BROWN. M. D. 
j30 





the correct heart everthing brings enjoyment. The 
pure air and the healtful shower—the morning and 
the evening sky—the fleecy cloud and the pellucid 
heavens—the rain drp and the snow flake. Such 
pleasure is cheap andexquisite. You may drink 
and drink again and yt crave more and be happier 
with every retarning Hur. ‘The trae worshipper of 
nature cannot be anbndevout Christian. [Port. 
Bal. 





Dr. Jounson ANDMIILLER. When Dr. John- 
son had finished the coy of his Dictionary, which 
had wearied Miller, thibookseller, exceedingly, the 
latter seat the followinjeard to the doctor: 


so, Curtain Cornices, Bands, Pins and Ornaments, 
Linen and Transparent Shades, with the most approved 
fixtures, Hair Mattresses, Beds, &e. &c. 


UPHOLSTERERS ‘ 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fashionable Furniture, 
CROOME &§ HIXON, 
No. 166 WASHINGTON ST. 


FFER for sale, a great variety of Furniture of su- 
perior workmanship, and of the latest styles. Al- 


mh20 s lis3inos 





*‘Andrew Miller se@s his compliments to Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, withbe money for the last sheet 
of the copy of the Dict nary, and thanks God he 
has done with him.”’ 

The doctor sent the 

‘Mr. Samuel Johns sends his compliments to | , 
Andrew Miller; he hi received his note, and is 
happy to find that Andw Miller has the grace to 


lowing brief reply: 


pended a Condensed Physical Geo 

tic United States, and the whole 

second edition; . Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
Te 


LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
phy of the Atlan- 
merican Continent ; 


ions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 





thank God for anythin’ 





A Worp. Say not ord you had better leave 
unsaid. A word is a life thing, we know, but it 
i strife. Suppressing a word 
cter—many a life. A word 
n would long have lived, a 
ho can tell the good or bad 
effects of a single wHl? Be careful what you say. 
Think before you peak, and you will never be 
mortified with youg!f, or cause a thrill of pain to 
flash through the hfrt of a friend. 













unuttered, and Ham 
pride of his country. 











—_————— 





ERMON CASB. A superior article, large and 
small sizes, jugreceived and for sale by JAMES 


For sale at the office of the Christian ister, 14 
Water street. apll 
ALUABLE GREEK CLASSICS, 1 The Aga- 


Felton; 12mo. 
new edition, by Prof. Felton; 8vo, plates, and 12mo.— 
8 Greek and 
Beck and Felton; 12mo. 
English notes by Presi lent Woolsey; 12mo. 5 Hero- 
dotus, with maps and notes, by L@ 

tor in Harvard College; 2 vel 12mo. 6 Demosthenes 
on the Crown, with notes by Prof. Champlin; 12mo.— 
7 Jacob’s Greek Reader, with Lexicon, 
15th edition, 12mo. 8 Promethues of Aeschylus, with 
notes hy President Woolsey; 12mo. 9 The Electra of 
Sophocles, with notes by President Woolsey 
10 The Alcestis of Euripides, with notes by Q 
Woolsey; 12mo. 11 The Argo of i “ine with 
notes 3; &e., &c. 


memnon of Aeschylus, with English notes, by Prof. 
2 Homer’s Iliad, with new notes and 


man Metres, with notes by Professors 
4 The Gorgias of Plato,with 


Wheeler, late tu- 
Gardener ; 
; 12m0.— 
President 


President Woolsey; 1 





MUNROE & Cc§ 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. aps ‘1 


@luntington. 





VATE WORSHIP. Compi a 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Ninth Edi- 


tim. 

‘The ishers respectfully ask attention to 
Cntteuke of Hymns for the Socicties of the alien 
douomination. The hi commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
@:1, and who are qualified to judge ol its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the ‘ Chris- 
a 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
ow ry 


ng 
{ Hxtract from a letter Rap Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


age. | 

‘I have looked through the !.ook with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee oi Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
‘wauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns are new to me, and—what 

hould hardly have expected—are likewise amohg the 
west —_— nave ever seen. The'selection is made with 
great good taste, and wita a t that happi 
vides some fitting strain of pheno ps doetry Sree 
vasion and subject. The number of nymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
[wor ones there are among so many.” 

_ The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tin Hymns’ into their Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C, Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

hapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, eene, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 

- ————, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Res. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rew Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Sosten. 

~ e by Pct Sess 20 ne Mass. 

oun: Pleasant tional Church, Rox 4 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwau ie, Wisconsin. ws 
, Ware, Mass. 

Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev B. Frost’s, tte 9 Mass. 

Societics about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, w2e requested to send to us for copies a the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
mh27 lisostf 111 Washington st 


bertic: HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
viled by a Committee 


























Fe aa TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
LVL ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including Numbers, Historical Dates, 
Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, P, 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Em. 
bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and “Modern Times. To 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand 
years of past time and time to come Adapted to the 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved. Price, fifty cents. 

Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a of the work gratis, 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 


PUBLIC LECTURE. 


Mr L.. D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition 
of the advantages of his system to the public generally, 
and its adaptation to Comsnon School instruction. 

A young lad will be present, who will answer any 
one of six thousand questions from the ‘* Memoria Tech- 
nica,’’ when propounded at random by the afidience.— 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 
evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, @nd 
to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 
deemed impracticable. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 
the system, each person in attendance will use a copy 
of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 
essary ticket of admission to the lecarre. 

39 L. D. JOHNSON. 





1 S47 THIS DAY PUBLISHED—LOR- 

« ING’S STATE REGISTER, or Record 
Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Churches, Colleges, 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 
Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 31 In- 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroads; United States 
Officers of Army, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846, Oregon 
Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, Cizy Offi- 
cers of Boston, Salem, Lowell, Roxbury and Cai 
bridge; rree-aasuns and Udd Fellows, London Banks 
and Bankers, Households of English Royal Families, 
300 Commussioneis of this and other States. 
JAMES LORING, Publisher, 

132 Washington Street. 
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} OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 
The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 

divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Se 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston: —Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, E 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 


Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 


Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 





NE AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY & NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of lalaney, The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the pro rietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitiord, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conuribu- 
ay cotieet ras literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The cmaveiel “he Sites of 
the work will put within reach of all dhsow: It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 
_ CROSBY. & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st. 
je27 _is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 





MAS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 


the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2, Luke and John. ia 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have near! ready—A Manual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev T. B. Fox. 

Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. ‘The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. ‘The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. 

{$Copies of the above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 111 Washington stitet. 

my2 is6tostf 





Members of 


rancis Fisher, 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 





QF DAY SCHOOL MANUALS. The attention 
of those interested in Sunday Schools is requeste 
to the following Sunday Schoo! Manuals published with- 
in a year by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
Cartee’s Questions on the Four Gospels, in 2 parts. 
Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. D. 


The Ministry of Christ, with Questions, by Rev T. 
B_ Fox, a new and much improved edition. 
A Manual on the Book of Acts, by do. 3 
_ Sunday School Singing Book, by E. L. bong 
A new edition of the First Book for Sunday Se k 
They are also publishers of Phillips’s Service Book, 
two or three editions of which have already been called 


“DRY GOODS 


—AT THE— 


OLD STAND: 


DANIELL & Co., 
201 Washington Street. 


We have now received a beautiful stock of 


NEW GOUDS, 


For the present and comin, 

e & Season, and havi 
ag 1 baie {0 have our stock as complete ro pea 
we feel confident that we can offer as me an as. 
sortment of S in or line, and at as low pri 4 
monet prices, as 


i other : 
city ; coustating ed large establishment in this 


Shawls, Silks, inens, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, ANp COTTONS 

oe aim has always been— : 

m. 0 keep every article of Dry Goods wanteq in a fam- 

To sell no goods that we cannot recommend 

To mark every article at a very small profit, and at 
ONE PRICE! 


This course we have so long pursued, we shall still con- 
tinue to pursue, and we feel sure that 


OUR GOODS AND PRICES 
Will not fail of giving satisfaction. 
DANIELL & CO., 
ap3 —_—is&oseop3m No 201 Washington st. 
NEW STOCK OF SPRING GOODs!_ 
—OPENING aT— 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, 
HASKELL & HOWLAND. 


Ww. have the pleasure to inform our friends and 
customers that our importation of New and 
Fashionable 





SPRING GOODS! 


have arrived, and we are now opening at our NEW 
STORE, by far the largest assortment of Desirable 
FANCY and STAPLE GOODS, that we have ever 
offered for sale. 

The ample accommodation offered us in our New 
Establishment enables us to keep a much larger as- 
sortment than tormerly of 


COMMON & LOW PRICED GOODS! 


adapted to the every day wants of the community, in 
addition to our splendid stock of Righ and Fashiona- 
a5 Goods. 
€ are opening in great variety : 

New Shawls, Silks, DeLaines,Bareges, Balzorines, 
Grenadines, French Jaconets, Lawns, Organdies, 
Brilliantines, Muslins, Ginghams, Silk Plaids, Cali- 
coes, in new designs, &c. 


IN MOURNING GOODS: 


Best Black Bombazines, Al , Black Mourning 
Silks, Bareges, Grenadines, Plaid Balzorines, Lawns, 
DeLaines, Marquises, Crapes, Veils, Crape Lisse, 
Lining Silks, Gloves, Stockings, ¢-c. 


IN HOUSEKEEPING 


—AND— 


DOMESTIC GOODS! 


Table Cloths, all sizes; oe styles of Irish 
Linen, Dathask Table Linen, Napkins, Doylies, Lin- 
en Sheetings, Pillow Case Linens, Diaper, Hucka- 
buck, Towelings, Birds Kye Diaper, Marseilles and 
Toilet Counterpanes, all sizes; Embossed Piano and 
Table Covers, American and British Shirtings,Sheet- 
ings, Long Cloths, 3-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 10-4 and 12-4 
wide, bleached and brown, of the best styles manu- 
factured, &e. Many olf our most prominent articles 
will be advertised in the pepers of the day as we con- 
tinue to receive them, and we most respectfully in- 
vite all purchasers of Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
as well as of the more common and useful Articles, 
to visit our Store, where they nay be assured of re- 
ceiving the most respectful attention, and finding the 
best of Goods at the VERY LOWEST PRICES! 
mbh20—ieoptw HASKELL & HOWLAND. 





IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 

ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 








N.B. Henry Aten alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the ic that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—th# we haye no 
‘interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, at the old stand, NO. 293 


WASHINGTON Si. 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 
osly ap3 





OMCEPATHIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES.— 
OTIS CLAPP, No. 12 School street (up stairs,) 
Boston, keeps constantly on hand and for sale, whole- 
sale and reta‘l, an assortment of Homcepathic Books 
and Medicine Chests, cases and single remedies ; among 
the Books are Jahr’s New Manual of Homeepathic 
Practice, edited with Aunotations, by A. G. Hull, M. 
D. New York, 2 vols; Jahr’s Pharmacopia and Posol- 
ogy, 1 vol. Hahneman’s Materia Medica, 4 vols; Ha- 
hneman’s Chronic Disease, 5 vols; Ruoff’s Repertory 
of Homeepathic Medicines, 1 vol; Jeane’s Practice of 
Medicine, do; Hartman’s Remedies, 2 vols; Boenning- 
hausen’s Essay on Intermittent Fevers; Boenninghau- 
sen’s The tic Pocket Book; Herring’s Domestic 
Physician; Hempel’s do do; Laurie’s Domestic Home- 
pathy, enlarged by A. G. Hull, M. D.; Epp’s Domes- 
tic - Schecne Also for sale, Tinctures, Triterations, 
Dilutions, Labels, Diet Papers, Sugar of Milk, Glob- 
ules, Vials, Corks, &c. 


HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS 
Crossy & Nicnots, No. 118 Washington *-, 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents ; BS 
—AMONG WHICH ARE— 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawinf 
Room Scrap Book, my yey Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, Opal, Mayflower, of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 











CROSBY §& NICHOLS have just published | cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 


Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 

ELEGANTLY ILLustTRaATED Works _ Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &c. 

Juvenite Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son. 
MiscetLangous Booxs. The works of Chas- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon 1° 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, The bape Seno 0S 
Self-Formation, “ane 9 from — Cc ee 

books too numerous to mention. 

ry Seite) English and American edition, of te 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Wash 
ington street. if 


— 





—— 


(VHURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 


about purchasing Organs are invited to call at out 


ufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos 
_ p< com will find now and second hand Orga" 
constantly on hand. 


Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 


or build instruments of any size at the shortest notices 
and warrant them equal to the best which can be prods 
ced in this coun 


, and on as reasonable terms. 


We would refer to the large Organ lately beilt by “* 


in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 


Professional ref f the first authority. 
ed SIMMONS & MCINTIRE. 








for. Also, Peabody’s Scripture Catechism. The 

have. also for sale all the other Manuals in use at 

publishers’ pereres — Aion OE 
Copi i r examin ° : 
f a tor vdtostf 111 Washington st. 





HE BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. A selec- 
T tion from the Works of Buckminster, in a neat 
miniature volume. 


Just published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 94 
Washington street.  ~ f6 


DR. J. H. LANE, 


NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT ¥ BRONCHITIS 

§c.) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 








Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
34 Washington, opposite School street. ap3 





osly Office Hour, 24 o’clock P.M. «024 


DEPOSITORY 
or THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


AND OFFICE oF 


Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 


AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston’ 
& N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 


“1 A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. 


jant7 


— 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 
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